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Stereoscopic Visual Instruction 
and Reference 


The use of Stereoscopic Visual Instruction and Reference in 
connection with the studies of Literature, History, Art, Archeology, 
Geology, Geography, Physiography and the Sciences has come to be 
looked upon by prominent librarians and educators as of demon- 
strated and vital importance. ° 

This field of work and endeavor has presented itself to libraries. 
The work has been taken up, its problems solved and many success- 
ful departments developed by our most progressive librarians. 

The TRUTHS, the FACTS, the THEORIES, the EVIDENCE 
and TESTIMONY of the pioneers in the work should be investi- 
gated by every LIBRARIAN and EDUCATOR who takes a DEEP 
INTEREST in their profession. 

We desire to submit our “CUMULATIVE TESTIMONY 
INDICATING THE VALUE OF THE STEREOGRAPH IN 
THE LIBRARY” as documentary evidence bearing directly on 
these points. 

May we tell you how you can without expense to your library 
or obligation on your part receive a collection of stereographs for 
your consideration and the approval of your committee. 


The H. C. White Co. of New York 


THE MONOLITH 
45 West 34th Street, New York 








WE MANUFACTURE 


Guaranteed Carbon Prints, Whitetone Enlargements and Lantern Slides 
from all stereoscopic subjects which we publish. 


The following books sent upon request: 
The Modern Aladdin—The Science of Stereoscopy in Newspaper English. 
The 20th Century Way—Describing our Travel Tours, Little Journeys 
and Stereoscopic Instruments, 
Classified Educational Catalog—For the use of Schools and Libraries. 
Public Opinion—Giving the verdict of people of prominence regarding the 
products of our manufacture. 
Tours to All Parts of the World—Numbers and titles of all Stereographs 
we publish. 
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How to Raise the Standard of Book 
Selection* 


Arthur E. Bostwick, superintendent of circula- 
tion, New York public library 

If a man is to improve himself, he 
must first realize his own deficiencies ; 
in other words, he must know what he 
ought to be, and how and in what de- 
gree he falls short of it. 

First, then, what are the best books; 
and do we get them? 

“Best” here as always is a relative 
term; what is best for one may not be 
best for another, or for all. We hear 
“good books” gravely recommended to 
people who will not read them, and 
who could not extract the good from 
them if they did read them. When 
the book fits the man, provided he is 
a good man, it is a good book, ipso 
facto. 

You remember the tale of the rural 
parish priest at dinner with his bishop. 
The host, desiring to poke a little quiet 
fun, asked him whether it were lawful 
to baptize a man in soup. “I should 
make a distinction,” calmly answered 
the priest; “if it were good thick soup, 
I should say not; if it were wishy- 
washy stuff like this we are eating, it 
would be quite proper.” 

So long as we do not realize that the 
same literary consistency is not adapted 
both to nutrition and to immersion we 
shall not be able to decide on what are 
the best books. 

But is there no general line of divi- 
sion betweefi bad and good books? 


*Read at a meeting of the Library commis- 
sions of the New England states, Hartford, 
Conn., Feb. 11, 1909. 
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I can give but a few, but I venture 
to lay down one or two simple rules 
for testing. My tests would be— 

1) The test of language. No book 
can be good that is not written in cor- 
rect English, By this I mean, of 
course, that the author himself must 
speak correctly; his characters may be 
ignorant persons and he will naturally 
make them talk accordingly. 

2) The test of simplicity and clear- 
ness. No book can be good whose 
author expresses himself in words that 
are too large for his subject or in sen- 
tences that are so involved that they 
cannot be easily understood. 

3) The best of good taste. No book 
can be good whose author uses words 
or expressions that would not be used 
by cultivated people. 

4) The test of truth. No book can 
be good whose subject matter is false; 
or, in case of fiction, whose manner of 
telling is such as to make it seem ab- 
surdly improbable. The plot of the 
book may, it is true, lack probability. 
It may be frankly improbable like a 
fairy tale, but the author must not seem 
to lose faith in it himself, and no mat- 
ter how impossible his foundation the 
structure that he builds on it must hold 
together. 

I venture to say that if a book sur- 
vives these tests—if it is simply and 
clearly expressed in good English and 
in the best taste and is consistently put 
together—it cannot be a bad book so 
far as style goes. 

So far as the subject matter of the 
book is concerned, my test would be 
simply that of its effect on the reader. 
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If a book makes the reader want to be - 


mischievous, foolish or criminal—to be 
a silly or bad man or woman, or if it 
tends to make him do his daily work 
badly, it is a bad book and all the worse 
in this case if it is interesting and fasci- 
nating in style. But even here the 
trouble is largely in the manner of 
treatment. A book may tell of crime 
and criminals in such a way as to make 
the reader detest both or feel an attrac- 
tion toward both. In this case, as the 
scripture says, “Ye shall know them 
by their fruits.” If a book sends a boy 
out to be a burglar, it is bad; if it im- 
pels him to take a crying child by the 
hand and lead it home, it is good. And 
here let me say that this compelling 
power, this effective result of a book 
should speak in its favor though all 
other tests be against it. Musicians tell 
us that a great composer may write a 
work that breaks every rule of har- 
mony and yet be a work of genius. 
Genius knows no rules. 

So much for the general line of cleav- 
age. But the special may for the mo- 
ment exclude all the claims of the gen- 
eral. A community may be in crying 
need of books on a given subject—pot- 
tery or rowboats or hygiene. This need 
may or may not be realized by the com- 
munity, but its existence makes a spe- 
cial class of books the best, for the 
moment, for that community. To buy 
a good collection of minor poets for a 
town that clamors, or ought to clamor, 
for books on the electric industries, is 
to get bad books. 

Now do we, under our present sys- 
tem, or lack of system, in selection, 
get these best books—best both in the 
general and in the special sense? 

What is the matter with the 
in the average small library? The 
trouble is not generally that the books 
are bad, but that they might easily be 
better, and by “better” it must be borne 
in mind that I mean more closely 
adapted to the legitimate needs of the 
community. If we go over the shelves 


books 


of the average small library we shall 
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generally be able to note the following 
facts: 

1) A considerable portion of the books 
have not been taken out in long peri- 
ods. This can easily be ascertained 
by examining the book-cards or dating- 
slips. Of course, the non-use of a book 
does not mean that it should not be in 
the library. The fault may be with 
the readers, not with the book. Non- 
use, however, does mean that some- 
thing is the matter. Either the library 
public has bad taste or is not properly 
guided, or else a mistake was made in 
providing it with this particular book. 

2) A considerable number of stand- 
ard books whose reading should be 
encouraged will not be found on the 
shelves. These books are almost al- 
ways part of the collection, but there 
are not enough duplicates to supply the 
demand. At the same time it will be 
found that the library is adding cur- 
rent books of doubtful value. 

3) Books on large local industries— 
shoemaking, pottery, agriculture—are 
often lacking. In such cases there is 
generally a lack of demand; but this 
is because the persons who would read 
such books have learned by experience 
not to look for them in a public library. 

4) Books in the languages spoken by 
industrial colonies of foreigners in the 
neighborhood are usually conspicuous 
by their absence. 

5) The collections in classes where 
some technical knowledge is necessary 
for selection, such, for instance, as the 
sciences, the arts, or history, often show 
a lack of intelligence, or, at any rate, a 
lack of system. There are badly writ- 
ten books and books full of errors; 
there is lack of uniformity in grade— 
an advanced mathematical work on 
electricity, for instance, and very ele- 
mentary ones on light and sound. 

6) In particular, controverted sub- 
jects are represented in a one-sided 
way; there may be no way for a reader 
to get at the Catholic story of the 
Protestant reformation, or the southern 
view of the civil war, or both sides of 
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the spelling-reform or the woman-suf- 
frage movements. Socialism, vivisection, 
anti-vaccina, the negro question, pro- 
hibition, the tariff—all these and a hun- 
dred others are represented only in a 
partisan sense. 

7) There is too much care about the 
outward garb of decency and too little 
about the pervading atmosphere of mo- 
rality. Books that describe in decorous 
language ingenious methods of shop- 
lifting are given place, but you look in 
vain for works of lofty moral tone 
couched in diction that is occasionally 
coarse. 

How far are these faults due to 
methods of book selection? One of the 
troubles seems to be that the book-se- 
lecting body does not avail itself of ex- 
pert advice as much as it ought. The 
librarian is learning, to be sure, to use 
lists and printed aids more and more, 
though they are rarely used with dis- 
crimination; but supplementary to such 
lists as these, especially since they so 
largely lack the personal element, we 
need the personal advice of experts. If 
the lists and reviews will leave us in the 
dark about the man who advises us to 
buy books on engineering or art, we 
must go to someone who we know un- 
derstands these subjects, at least knows 
a little more of them than we do our- 
selves. There are, in general, two 
grades of expert advice. The first is 
that received from the man who is per- 
sonally familiar with the current liter- 
ature of his specialty, who watches the 
books as they appear and who sends 
to the library the titles that he thinks 
it ought to have. This grade of expert 
service is very difficult to obtain. I 
have found few men in my experience 
who are able and willing to give it. 
Those who have the good-will and the 
time have usually not the knowledge; 
those who have the knowledge are busy 
men who cannot give the time. 

The secon4 grade of expert aid is 
that which pronounces on _ concrete 
cases, which decides whether a given 
book (either from inspection of the mere 
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title or of the volume itself) is suitable 
for the library. This kind of aid is not 
difficult to obtain, and there are persons 
in almost every place qualified in some 
degree to give it. It requires, however, 
a preliminary selection and generally 
the obtaining of books on approval, 
which is easier in a large place than a 
small one. 

The library is only one of various in- 
stitutions that must use expert aid of 
this kind. The same limitations apply 
to all. Take, for instance, the work 
of reference, the cyclopedia, we will say. 
Its editor cannot write of his own 
knowledge the articles on Venezuela, 
and open-hearth steel, and Plato. He 
must rely on the information, direct or 
secondhand, of experts. But he can- 
not allow his experts to write his cyclo- 
pedia. Some cyclopedias are written 
very nearly in that way, and they are 
not the best. The expert must be 
coached before he does his work and 
the work must be edited when finished. 
It is on the proper combination of ex- 
pert and editorial work that the value 
of the finished volumes will depend. 
So it is with library selection. The li- 
brarian is the editor of a big cyclopedia 
of thousands of volumes. He must 
have expert aid in selection, but he 
must not allow his experts to select the 
library uncontrolled. They must be in- 
structed beforehand, and their advice 
must be carefully considered after it 
has been given. It must, in short, be 
edited. This brings us to the considera- 
tion that we have ultimately to face in 
discussing any phase of human activity 
—the question of personality. If the 
librarian and the book committee are 
incompetent and believe themselves to 
be competent—then the collection, in 
spite of all efforts, will reflect their 
faults—it will be intolerant, or trivial, 
or ill-balanced. 

Much, therefore, depends upon the 
actual book selector for the library. 
Should this be the librarian, or a com- 
mittee of the trustees, or the board it- 
self, or an advisory committee of out- 
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siders? Probably the best results are 
obtained through a preliminary selec- 
tion made by the librarian with the aid 
of lists and the advice of individual ex- 
perts—not committees—as suggested 
above, and then submitted to some per- 
son or committee representing the 
Board of trustees. This places the final 
responsibility where it belongs—on the 
trustees; but with a satisfactory libra- 
rian, the duties of the reviewing com- 
mittee would consist chiefly of deciding 
on matters of policy—rarely of consid- 
ering individual titles. It would decide, 
for instance, on how closely fiction is 
to be censored, on how far the library 
is to go in the purchase of recent fic- 
tion, on the extent to which foreign 
languages are to be recognized, on the 
purchase and duplication of text-books, 
on the policy of the library with regard 
to denominational religious works or of 
controversial books generally—and so 
on. 

Going back for a moment to the 
question of experts, probably the most 
difficult advice to procure, with any de- 
gree of satisfaction, is regarding fiction, 
whether in English or in foreign lan- 
guages. It has been said that one may 
approve a book simply on the author’s 
name, or even on that of the publisher, 
and this is still true in isolated cases, 
but in these days, when both author 
and publisher are continually trying ex- 
periments, continually varying stand- 
ards and style, each book must be 
dealt with individually. I do not see 
how one can decide whether a given 
novel should or should not be bought 
for a library without reading it through 
from cover to cover or hearing a report 
from someone who has so read jit and 
who understands the wants and limita- 
tions of the American public library. 
This is a line, it seems to me, along 
which great improvement in our selec- 
tion is possible; but I confess I do not 
see my way to an immediate solution 
of the problem. Possibly this is a good 


opportunity to say a word for a method 
of testing the adequacy of one’s collec- 
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tion which has scarcely been used as it 
deserves. One of the most difficult 
things for a librarian to ascertain is 
whether his collection is properly dis- 
tributed among the different classes, 
and by this I mean, as before, distrib- 
uted in accordance with the legitimate 
requirements of the community. It is 
not possible to find by a statistical 
method exactly what people need, but 
it is possible to find out what they want, 
as indicated by the kind of books that 
they read. The statistical record of 
this will be found in the class percent- 
ages of circulation. Whether or not 
the library is equipped to supply this 
need is indicated by the class percent- 
ages of books on the shelves. A com- 
parison of these two percentage tables 
is always most interesting to the book 
selector. It does not enable him auto- 
matically to select books, but it does in- 
dicate points for fruitful investigation. 
To take some actual cases, I find a li- 
brary with four per cent of history and 
six per cent of literature on the shelves, 
whereas the corresponding circulation 
percentages are five and seven. This 
is prima facie evidence that the collec- 
tions in those two subjects are used 
rather more than the others and could 
well be increased. In cases where it is 
not desirable to encourage circulation 
in a given class, such an indication 
should evidently meet with no response. 
The circulation of fiction always runs 
far beyond its proportion, and it is 
neither proper nor desirable for the li- 
brary to try to keep up. Thus in three 
libraries where the percentage of adult 
fiction on the shelves is 20, Ig and 17, 
respectively, I find the corresponding 
circulation percentages to be 34, 35 and 
27. What, let us ask ourselves, are 
library statistics for? Is all the labor 
concerned in their collection and as- 
semblage to result simply in a table that 
is to be glanced at for a moment with 
more or less interested curiosity, or do 
we intend to do something with them? 
It sometimes seems that the foreign re- 
proach that we Americans care only 
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for money, which we are properly dis- 
posed to resent, is partly justified by the 
fact that the only statistics that appear 
to mean anything to us are financial. 
When a man learns that he is living 
beyond his income or that he is getting 
a smaller per cent for his investments 
than his neighbor, or that the man at 
the desk next to him is receiving a 
larger salary for doing the same work, 
he does not sit still and say, “Ah! how 
interesting!” He gets up and does 
something about it. But statistics that 
convict him of all sorts of incompe- 
tency and foolishness along lines other 
than monetary ones, he regards simply 
as objects for intellectual absorption. 

These percentages, of course, are not 
the only indications by which a libra- 
rian may adjust the proportions of the 
classes in his collection. If his library 
has the reserve system, for instance, 
the call for books in circulation is an 
unfailing index of the popular demand. 
If that demand is one that should be 
heeded, the number of copies in the li- 
brary may well be proportionate to the 
number of names on the reserve list. 

But a librarian who keeps in con- 
tinual touch with the public by contact 
with users at the desk needs none of 
these somewhat mechanical indications. 
It is the inestimable privilege of the li- 
brarian of a small library in a small 
community to know her public, its 
wants, its needs, its abilities and its lim- 
itations in a way that is denied to cus- 
todians of huge collections, 

In closing, let me suggest the follow- 
ing “Don’ts” for selectors of library 
books : 

1) Don’t buy books that are intel- 
lectually far above your readers, in the 
hope of improving their minds; a man 
may walk up stairs, but he can’t jump 
from the sidewalk to the roof. 

2) Don’t buy fine editions of books 
that need rather to be extensively dupli- 
cated; better two good souls than one 
fine body. 


3) Don’t buy McGrath and Mc- 
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Cutcheon when you have reserves on 
file for Dickens and George Eliot. 

4) Don’t buy biography in excess 
because you are fond of it yourself, 
when a comparison of percentages 
shows that your supply of travel or ap- 
plied science is not up to the demand. 

5) Don’t buy books in flimsy bind- 
ings that will give out after the first 
issue; work should not be done in 
gauzy garments. 

6) Don’t buy books in very strong 
bindings when their use is to be light 
and small; overalls are not suitable for 
an afternoon tea. 

7) Don’t buy “sets” and “libraries ;” 
they are adulterated literature, coffee 
mixed with chicory. 

8) Don’t buy subscription books of 
an agent at a personal interview; it is 
the agent’s game not to let you think; 
stand up for your rights and think it 
over. 

9) Don’t estimate public demand by 
its effect on your own patience; one 
persistent old gentleman often bulks 
larger than a crowd of quiet but de- 
serving persons without either push or 
pull. 

10) Don’t buy books of which you 
are not in immediate need, when you 
are morally certain that copies in good 
condition will be thrown onthe mar- 
kets as remainders at one-quarter the 
original list price. 

11) Don’t buy costly “new editions” 
of reference books without assuring 
yourself that the newness is more than 
nominal. 

12) Don’t buy novels because you 
see them advertised in the trolley cars. 

13) Lastly—and this is the most im- 
portant thing of all—don’t get discour- 
aged. Our methods of selecting books, 
and their results, doubtless need im- 
provement, but so do those of all the 
other libraries we know. Let us try to 
realize our deficiencies, and then try to 
make this year’s book list just a little 
better than the last. If we can succeed 
in this, the standard will take care of 
itself. 
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Common Sense in Library Matters* 
Louis N. Wilson, librarian, Clark university, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Two years ago I sent out lists of 
questions to 2000 people who use li- 
braries, asking for answers under the 

following heads: 

1) Do you use a library, and to what 
extent ? 

2) If so, what kind—college, public, 
club, private? 

3) Do any existing rules, regulations 
or library methods unduly restrict your 
use of it? 

4) Can you suggest any changes in 
such rules, regulations or methods? 

5) Can you offer any suggestions or 
criticisms upon any other subject per- 
taining to a library? 

In consulting some of my _ library 
friends on the subject of sending out 
these questions I am frank to say I 
received but scant encouragement, but 
in spite of very decided discouragement 
I had the questions printed and sent 
out. 

I received answers from 1743 per- 
sons, which I have gone over with con- 
siderable care, and in 210 cases [ find 
such expressions as “use a little more 
common sense in library matters,” “if 
librarians had a little more common 
sense , would” do this, that and the 
other, @ahy not do things in a common 
sense Way”—and so on, the term com- 
mon sense being used 210 times. Now 
perhaps if we examine these papers 
carefully, we may find out what common 
sense in the library means. Not that 
these 210 tell us, for unfortunately they 
all seem to assume they have done their 
whole duty in demanding the thing, 
and fail to specify what the thing is. 
But perhaps the other 1533 answers 
may throw some light on it, so let us 
see what they have to say. 

Almost all those who answered co.- 
fessed to using a library of some sort, 
and a little over half of the answers 
came from men and women engaged 








*Read before the Connecticut library associa- 
tion, March 2, 1909. 
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in educational work. There were 1408 
men and 335 women. Five hundred 
and six made short answers, and of 
these 374 had no suggestions to offer, 
merely stating that so far as they had 
used libraries they had found them per- 
fectly satisfactory. Omitting these 506, 
then, we have 1237 persons who were 
sufficiently interested to answer in more 
or less detail, and each one of whom 
had some criticism or suggestion to 
offer. Of these, 1174 were men and 
only 63 were women. In other words, 
of the men who answered 82 per cent 
made some suggestion or criticism of 
existing library methods or conditions, 
of the women who answered less than 
Ig per cent made any suggestion or 
found any fault. 

First, as to buildings. We are 
charged with putting a great deal of 
money into ornamental buildings which 
our readers consider often unfit for li- 
brary purposes. Personally I have a 
feeling that there is some truth in this, 
but, unfortunately, when a_ library 
building is contemplated the last per- 
son to be consulted is the librarian. 
Too many buildings have been erected 
in recent years of such a character as 
to prohibit giving access to the shelves, 
which is a grave defect in the eyes of 
our critics, and one that we have not 
heard the last of. 

When a college plans a library build- 
ing the name is often about all the 
share the library has in it. There must 
be study rooms and often even lecture 
rooms in the building. The president, 
and, sometimes, the bursar, must have 
a room or two—and what is left the 
library may have to store books in. 
Now one of the greatest enemies a li- 
brary has is dirt, and it is easier to 
contend with that enemy if you keep 
him out than it is if he gets in. Soa 
library building should not be so con- 
structed that it must serve as a pub- 
lic corridor, nor as a meeting place for 
classes or societies. It should be a 
place reserved absolutely for those who 
wish to use books, and these have a 
right to protection from the noise and 
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dirt caused by people tramping in and 
out who are not using the building for 
library purposes. 

Art in a library may be carried to 
such an extreme that it may seriously 
interfere with the use of the building 
for strictly library purposes. Many of 
my correspondents complain of the dis- 
turbance caused by groups of visitors, 
who crowd into certain libraries to gaze 
upon the art features of the building, 
and that so soon as a library attracts 
attention to any great extent, from lov- 
ers of art, it begins to lose its chief at- 
traction for the user of books. 

Others declare that to erect a public 
library now means to get a particular 
type of building—preferably Greek— 
and to turn all the enthusiasm into 
marble and mahogany until we have 
lost sight of the fact that a simpler 
building would be far better adapted 
for library purposes. 

Again, complaint is made that even 
in these modern, and supposedly model, 
library buildings the light is poor and 
the ventilation bad. 


Woman. Artist: 

We have a very fine library here, cost 
$50,000, and it holds 20,000 volumes, I am 
told. The entrance is grand, the floor and 
walls being of marble. The attendant’s desk 
faces you as you enter and it is adorned with 
brass grille work that would do credit to a 
sub-treasury. Then there is the children’s 
room—a delightful place, 20x15, with open 
shelves, low tables and chairs—and a ref- 
erence room for adults, 20x20; a beautiful 
room with a pretty fireplace and an oak 
ceiling. In this room there are a few sets 
of books in attractive bindings, kept in glass 
cases; perhaps there are 300 volumes in all. 
In the entrance hall is a case for the new- 
est books, holding 100 or 150 more. All 
the other books are in a stack room back 
of the delivery desk, and we are not al- 
lowed to go in there. The librarian is very 
kind and often lets me in, although I sup- 
pose she is breaking the rule, and I always 
feel a little uncomfortable about it. I no- 
tice so many new library buildings are 
planned like ours. I do not know whether 
this‘ type has ,the approval of the great 
lights in-your library world or not, but I 
think the type is bad. Had the money been 
expended on a simpler building, the result 
would have been happier. We have a beau- 
tiful sunny room upstairs, given up to a 
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collection of all sorts of odds and ends, in- 
teresting and valuable, no doubt, but I 
never visit this room without feeling a little 
resentment at its not being turned into a 
public reading room with books all around. 
If that were done, we would have a library 
indeed. 

College professor: 

We have a beautiful reading room in a 
$50,000 Carnegie building, but the light is 
bad and the ventilation so poor that I can- 
not stay any length of time, as it would 
unfit me for work. These two causes alone 
make it almost impossible for me to use 
the room. 

Students : 

Our iibrary is poorly lighted, and it is 
very trying to read there. 

The library I use has a stated time for 
turning on the electric lights. On dull days 
the light is bad, and for perhaps half an hour 
before lighting time it is simply impossible 
for me to read there. 

Why do not library people see that the 
tables are properly arranged with a view to 
good light. I have used two large libraries 
a good deal where the light is very poor. 
As for ventilation—libraries do not know 
what the word means. .- 

Our library is close and stuffy. If I study 
there an hour, I am sure to have a headache. 
The light is very poor. 

On the whole, the public as repre- 
sented in these returns is not altogether 
pleased with our efforts in the building 
line—and I fear they are not far 
wrong. However, the tide has turned, 
for within a very few years buildings 
have improved, the librarian has been 
consulted, and a few buildings erected 
that are adapted in every way to the 
needs and conveniences of readers and 
students. 

From the building itself to the fur- 
nishings is but a step, and here again 
we get some rapier thrusts. The lady 
who likens the grille work about the de- 
livery desk to a counter in a sub-treas- 
ury building touches a weak spot in 
some libraries. Is this anomaly due to 
the presence of a bank manager on the 
building committee, or to the fact that 
the library is still looked upon by the 
architect as a sort of safety deposit for 
books? Many complain of the chairs 
as uncomfortable, the absence of pens 
and ink, bad location of the tables as 
to light—and so on. Some librarians 
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do object to allowing ink, but in these 
days of fountain pens we cannot keep 
ink out of the library, nor when the 
fountain pen is used as a_ book-mark 
can we keep it off the leaves of our 
books. 

There is great complaint of the noise 
in libraries, and here I fear we are 
all guilty. It is very difficult to pre- 
serve absolute quiet in a busy place, 
and yet the reader has a right to a 
quiet place in which to read or study. 
The attendants frequently make more 
noise than is necessary in the proper 
conduct of their regular duties. It is 
difficult to keep the public quiet, but 
at least we should set them a good ex- 
ample in this respect. Perhaps too 
much attention has been paid of late 
to the business side of our work, and 
business and noise seems to be insep- 
arable. It is well that we are reminded 
at times that one of the chief charms 
of a library is. the entire absence of 
bustle and noise. The routine work 
of the day should not be done within 
sound of the readers. I know that in 
many cases, owing to the construction 
of the building and the small staff, that 
this is impossible, but it is certainly a 
“consummation devoutly to be wish’d.”’ 

But the topic most frequently touched 
upon is access to the books. This 
question has been threshed out at li- 
brary meetings over and over again and 
it is one upon which the public seems 
to have made up its mind whether the 
librarians have or not. The demand 
for open shelves in these answers is 
unmistakable. 

I suppose the great care we exercise 
over books is one of the things that 
has come down to us from a day when 
they were few and precious; when they 
were frequently monuments of patient 
industry and sometimes half a lifetime 
was devoted to the production of a 
single volume. It was counted a merit 


to have added a volume to the monas- 
tery library. The monk who had facil- 
ity with the pen, or who could illumi- 
nate or bind a book, was given exemp- 
tion even from religious duties that he 
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might spend his time in copying the 
Holy Scriptures and Books of the 
Saints. No wonder that in those days 
the use of books was hedged about with 
conditions, as when, in 1225, the Dean 
of York presented several Bibles for the 
use of the students at Oxford, he did 
so on condition that those who used 
them should deposit a cautionary 
pledge. However, there is another side 
to this story, for there is indisputable 
evidence that from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth centuries it was a common 
practice for monasteries to lend books 
from Italy to Ireland, or from Ireland 
to Germany, or France to the Nether- 
lands. There are records in existence 
showing that volumes were absent from 
monasteries, for the purpose of being 
copied, for a space of from three to 
five years at a time. 

If, in the last Ioo years, as much 
emphasis has been laid upon the liber- 
ality of bookmen in the middle ages as 
has been laid upon the care they took 
of their books, we should probably have 
had a more liberal spirit in the modern 
library. The precautions taken by men 
in an age when a book was worth as 
much as 300 or 400 sheep has, I fear, 
had altogether too much effect upon 
librarians of a later day and generation. 
I realize fully the force of all that is 
said against the open-shelf system and 
that it has some element of truth, but 
if we are to consult the wishes of those 
who use the libraries we ought to give 
larger freedom in access to the shelves. 
The closed stack, according to the testi- 
mony of 498 of my correspondents, 
seriously interferes with their use of 
the library. 


One correspondent says: 

If I could handle the books instead of 
the cards in the catalog case, I would use 
the library much more than I do. I re- 
cently went to look up a passage in Nico- 
lay and Hay’s life of Lincoln. The at- 
tendant said, “It is in ten volumes; do you 
want them all?” I said, “No, but I do not 
know in which volume the reference I want 
is to be found. If I might get to the shelves, 
I could perhaps find it in a few moments, 
without troubling you.” She answered, very 
pleasantly, “Oh, it’s no trouble at all; if 
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you will sit down I will bring the books 
to you.” So she made two trips to the 
stack and brought all the ten volumes. I 
got what I wanted very soon, and caine 
away filled with wonder at this perfect sys- 
tem which makes a beast of burden of a 
very nice young girl. Do you wonder that 
people do not go oftener to the library if 
they have such experiences as mine? 


Woman, stenographer, writes: 

I went through the grade schools and the 
High school in this city. As a child I was 
fond of reading and enjoyed the children’s 
library, where all the books were on open 
shelves and we could help ourselves to 
anything we found. When I grew too old 
to go to the children’s room I was not al- 
lowed access to the books in the other parts 
of the library. I often wonder why our 
library makes this distinction between chil- 
dren and grown-ups. 


Newspaper reporter: 

The craze for art has been carried to such 
an extreme at our library that they seem to 
have lost the original intent. Art exhibi- 
tions are all: the rage. The best room in 
the building is given up to exhibitions. I 
am told that art books have been sent to 
the binders to be taken to pieces, in order 
that the plates might be hung around the 
walls. Of course the books had to be re- 
bound after the exhibition was over. But 
not one of these art books can be taken 
from the iibrary for home use. It is, no 
doubt, legitimate to give some attention to 
art in a library, but our people lay alto- 
gether too much emphasis upon it. It re- 
ceives attention out of all proportion to its 
value in a public library. 


M. D.: 

The public, at least adults, should be al- 
lowed free access to shelves. If necessary 
to prevent stealing, have the charging desk 
at the entrance, so that no one could go 
out carrying a book unless charged. If a 
person knows just what he wishes to read 
the card catalog is useful, but nothing can 
be better than free access to shelves. 

In my experience with the libraries of 
several colleges, I have found the restric- 
tions regarding the loaning of books to stu- 
dents, for home use, a great obstruction. 


Professors: 

The cataloging process ought not to ab- 
stract a book from circulation for more than 
a week at most. Even that I believe is too 
long. In this university oftentimes books are 
not cataloged for many months. I should 
criticize our library also for the great length 
of time betweerf ordering books and _ secur- 
ing them. Delay in binding completed files 
of current journals. 

The less red tape the better. College li- 
braries should be divided by departments, 


and the head of each department should be 
consulted as to classification in all cases. 
Throw open the shelves. The _principie 
should be recognized that it is better to 
lose a few books each year than to restrict 
the use of them. 

Few college libraries have enough well- 
trained assistants. There should be more co- 
operation between the library and the fac- 
ulty. The library is too often a thing apart 
from the college. 


Judge: 

Let me say just one thing: It is wrong 
to try to force people who want to read 
novels to read philosophy or mathematics. 
Those who read for pleasure and rest must 
be given what they want; otherwise it will 
be work and not rest. In short, if people 
want novels, let them have them—good 
ones—and do not worry about it. Is there 
any earthly objection to the reading oi 
standard novels? As to unwholesome ones, 
do not buy them. 


Girl of 16: 

I wish they would change the pictures 
around the walls of the library. I am tired 
of looking at broken-down buildings and 
men and women. 


Mechanic: 

I am very much interested in machinery 
and feel sure they have a lot of books on 
mechanics that I could use if I only could 
get at them. I can’t make anything out of 
the cards. Why don’t you have them put 
all the books about machinery and such like 
in a place where workingmen, like me, could 
go in and handle them. I don’t know what 
to ask for. They must have a lot of books 
that I would like to see if I could get a 
chance. 

I have not used the library much. Don't 
know how. If I could go to_the book 
shelves I might find something. It’s a poor 
library where they won’t let you see what 
they’ve got. Don’t you think so? 

As a rule, the librarian and attend- 
ants receive only words of praise and 
commendation. Criticism is leveled at 
library rules and conditions for which 
the staff is not held directly responsi- 
ble, but here is one man, a foreman 
molder, who thinks librarians are not 
very anxious to learn. I wonder if he 
is right? 

Foreman in a foundry: 

If a library is ever to do its full work, 
the librarian must take advice and help 
from people in his community who are 
specialists in lines with which he is not 


familiar. If he had common sense, he would 
avail himself of this expert service lying 
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all about him. There are many very well- 
read, intelligent mechanics in these days 
who could tell a librarian how to get work- 
ingmen into the library. I remember one 
librarian tried this and declared it was not 
practicable, because the men wanted so many 
things they could not allow. Why could 
they not allow them? Probably because they 
did not want to get out of the rut. They 
do not care for advice unless it falls in 
with their ideas. Evidently they think 
they know it all and are not willing to 
listen to an outsider. 


And now, just a few others of a gen- 
eral character: 


University professor: 

A library is a workshop, and it is merely 
common sense to make the conditions such 
that the most efficient work can be done. 

Proper heating, lighting and _ ventilation 
all tend to increase the amount of work. 
Suitable seats and tables help also. 

Easy access to the books increases the 
efficiency of the work. 

Where there is work there are likely to 
be chips and occasionally broken tools. In 
a library it is to be expected that this will 
happen and that some books will be lost. 

Again, a library is an educational insti- 
tution. The public library is likely to have 
children of all ages and men and women 
of all callings of life. It is only common 
sense to adapt it to these different classes 
of people. 

First, for the young people, there should 
be a special children’s room and guidance. 

The children in the grades between 10 
and 14 or 15 are likely to want books con- 
nected with their studies, in part, at least. 

Children in the high school grades should 
be given more freedom and supplied with a 
large variety of books and given the oppor- 
tunity to pick for themselves for the sake 
of self-revelation. 

The different classes in the community, 
students, artisans, professional men, etc., 
should all be considered and certain efforts 
made to adapt it to their interests. 


College graduate, wife and mother: 

My husband travels a good deal and I 
am alone many evenings. After .a hard 
day’s housework I get more rest and rec- 
reation out of a novel than anything else. 
At any rate, I think I am both old enough 
and sufficiently well educated to know what 
I want to read, and I do not approve of 


the library rule that limits a borrower to 
one novel. It is absurd. When I want his- 
tory or economics, I will take them; when 
I want a novel—or two or three—I see 
no reason why the library attendant should 
look upon me as a degenerate. 


Bookkeeper—A man who learned to read 
French after he was 50: 

What is a library and what is it for? 
If a library is a vast collection of books, 
merely a record of the thought of ages, 
then its circulation should be curtailed as 
far as possible, and great care bestowed 
on its preservation. On the other hand, if 
it is desired to induce people to read some- 
thing, it hardly matters what, so they read, 
then their tastes should be considered, books 
should be procured of the kind they want 
and no great regard paid to the standard. 
The libraries I have used have been mixed, 
one especially having a reserved collection, 
not for circulation, and a great mass of fic- 
tion and adventure, which are the stand- 
bys for distribution. People differ as to 
the benefit derived from this kind of read- 
ing, but, if the people want it, and pay for 
it, should they not have it if it has been 
considered fit to buy? If the public libra- 
ries did their full duty, would so many peo- 
ple patronize the subscription libraries? 
My own objections are that I cannot see 
and handle the books in the public library. 
The books are often very much worn and 
dirty, so that I do not get much enjoyment 
from them. I like to take several books 
from the shelves and compare them before 
deciding which one to take. I think most 
people read for entertainment. So you may 
buy books people should read, but if they 
prefer the others, what can you do about 
it? You can make it so uncomfortable that 
they will stay away, and you can’t do much 
worse. I realize that libraries must have 
rules, but cannot see why they should pre- 
vent them from putting the ordinary books 
in a large room where readers could help 
themselves. I have no scheme to exploit, 
but have simply given you my thoughts on 
the subject. 


Woman. Factory worker: 

I go to the library sometimes in the eve- 
nings. Don’t feel very much at home there 
and I think they might do their scrubbing 
some other time. 


Woman. Telephone operator: 

I work late at night, and have my morn- 
ings free. Occasionally slip into the library 
to read for an hour. My chief objection 
is that in these early hours they dust the 
books and wash the floors, so that I am 
constantly moving to make way for the 
woman who is mopping the floor, or the 
place is so full of dust that I am sneezing 
a good deal of the time. They are very 
kind, but somehow or other I do not feel 
very comfortable going there. It is, no 
doubt, my fault and not theirs. 


The following came from all classes 
of persons: 
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I like bulletins on special subjects. Some 
libraries do this—I wish more would do it. 

The method of ordering books at only 
remote intervals makes the procuring of 
new books far too long a process. 

The time between the arrival of a book 
and its being ready for circulation seems 
altogether too long. 

Library rules should be more elastic and 
the librarian should have large discretionary 
power. Like a bank cashier, he should know 
who may safely be trusted and who may 
not. He should not seek to shirk this re- 
sponsibility. 

Why do librarians treat everyone alike 
and make rules to protect the library, as 
if every reader were dishonest. Some peo- 
ple might be given extra privileges without 
danger to the library. 

Too many reserved books have interfered 
with my use of the library. If certain 
books must be kept in, the library should 
buy other copies for circulation. 


These expressions of opinion are 
merely a few picked out to show some 
of the thoughts of the great public we 
serve. The fact that out of 2000 peo- 
ple nearly 1750 took pains to answer 
shows the interest taken in the subject. 
The answers came from all parts of 
the United States; they came from vil- 
lages where library conditions are by 
no means ideal, and from cities and 


towns where they are supposed to be. 
ideal. I cannot help feeling that they. 


are the honest thoughts of our neigh- 
bors, honestly and kindly expressed as 
a rule. I cannot detect any ill feeling 
in any of the answers. On the con- 
trary, many seem to shrink from criti- 
cism lest they should be unjust, so, in 
spite of the dire forebodings of some 
of our friends, I do not feel that the 
asking of these few questions has been 
“unnecessary, unsafe, unwise,” or “con- 
trary to the spirit of present library 
progress.” 

Can there be any objection on our 
part to the demand for a better class 
of library building, one more suited 
and better adapted to our needs as well 
as to those of our readers? If the light 
is poor and the ventilation bad, do not 
we, who spend the most of our days 
under these conditions, suffer most? 
For my part I welcome the aid they 
give us and sincerely wish the outcry 


were strong enough to close every li- 
brary building where the light is poor 
and the ventilation bad. Insufficient 
light and ‘impure air are common ene- 
mies and we should welcome the aid 
of all who protest against them. 

When attention is called to the fact 
that the children are trained to the 
open shelves, and as adults are later 
shut out from the stacks, it is surely 
worth while to see that we are not sin- 
ners in this respect, and to be at least 
as anxious to take the point of view 
of our readers as we are to live up to 
some library theory or custom which 
we have perhaps accepted, pretty much 
as we accept the prevailing fashion in 
hats or clothes, because others do so. 

President Wilson at a Princeton din- 
ner last week said that the future will 
call for men of more individuality and 
courage, men who do their own think- 
ing, utter their own thoughts, and re- 
fuse to run with the crowd. He thinks 
there is at present too much uniform- 
ity of thought, too little variety, too 
much dread of criticism, and that the 
most impoverishing habit America has 
is its habit of imitation. ‘This is all 
too true of its libraries. We imitate 
each other far more than we should. 
From Maine to California our public 
libraries are almost exactly alike, inside 
and out. Is it not time for us to doa 
little thinking on our own account and 
manage our libraries according to the 
needs of our communities irrespective 
of what others may do? 

The library has been called the Con- 
tinuation School and the People’s Uni- 
versity. If it is to be either of these, 
it must not be oversensitive to criticism. 
Universities and schools are freely criti- 
cized—and they welcome it. All over 
the country efforts are being made to 
bring parents and teachers into closer 
relations and it is the school that invites 
this codperation. We need more of 
this spirit among librarians, and, for 
one, I welcome such expressions of 
opinion as afe here presented—whether 
they contain common sense or not I 
must leave you to decide. 
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The National Library and Library 
Progress in Chile 
Mary McLellan Snushall,* Springfield, Mass. 


The National library of Chile, 
founded in 1823, has occupied its pres- 
ent home since 1886. The building, 
which is brick, covered by light-colored 
stucco, is rectangular in form and two 
stories high. 

At the right of the entrance vestibule 
is the librarian’s office, at the left is 
the delivery room, and directly ahead 
is the reading room, back and side of 
which are the stacks. 

The delivery room is small, and _in- 
stead of a loan desk is a small window 
in the side of the wall. 

The reading room is unattractive and 
yet is one of the most modern features 
of the building. It runs up through the 
entire height of the building and is 
covered by a glass roof. It is separated 
from the stacks by high, dark wood 
partitions and is furnished with refer- 
ence desk, chairs and tables with electric 
lights, but is adorned by neither pic- 
tures nor statuary. 

The book stacks occupy two stories 
and are made of wood. The building 
is not fireproof, but there is little dan- 
ger from fire within at least, as it is 
not heated and is lighted by electricity. 

There are about 130,000 v. in the li- 
brary, which is divided into three de- 
partments—reference department,  cir- 
culating department, and the museum 
containing old books and manuscripts. 

The first two departments are divided 
into three classes of books—“books on 
Chilean subjects,” “books on foreign 
subjects” and “bound reviews.” These 
classes are subdivided into divisions, 
such as science, religion, philology, fine 
arts, history and miscellanea. These 
divisions are again divided and shelved 
according to the size of the books. 

On the inside of the front cover of 
each book is a book-plate on which is 
placed the number of the book, con- 
sisting of three parts—the number of 


*Formerly of the English institute, Santiago 
de Chile. 
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its room, the number of its shelf and 
the number indicating its order on the 
shelf. The confusion due to this ar- 
rangement and numbering of the books 
was very apparent. 

In the non-circulating department 
there is on each floor an author catalog 
of the books on that floor. These 
records are kept on pieces of paper, on 
each of which are written the location 
number of a book, its author, title, 
place and date of publication, number 
of volumes and size in centimeters. 
There is also a partial, bound catalog 
of books on American subjects. 

The circulating department also has 
an author catalog on slips of paper. 
In addition there is a bound shelf list 
published in 1897, and with each title 
is printed the sum of money necessary, * 
to be deposited for the loan of the book 
and the number of days for which it 
may be borrowed. These sums of 
money and periods of time vary in pro- 
portion to the value of and the demand 
for each book. The shelf list has an 
author and subject index. 

Thus it may be seen there is a par- 
tial author catalog kept on slips in 


_pasteboard boxes, with its various parts 


scattered round in different rooms, a 
partial bound catalog several years out 
of date, and a partial bound shelf list 
over 10 years behind time, the latter 
record being the only one to which the 
public has access. The staff deplores 
the inadequacy of the library’s records, 
but says that improvements cannot be 
made with the present limited income. 

The librarian of the National library 
is appointed by the president of Chile 
and holds office for life. The present 
incumbent is Sefor Luis Montt and he 
has had six predecessors, one of them 
having been a priest. Sefior Montt has 
Ig assistants, each one being required 
to know one foreign language and to 
have passed an examination in “the 
history of universal literature.” 

The library is open daily from ten 
until five o’clock and from eight until 
ten o’clock in the evening. At the en- 
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trance to the reading room an attendant 
relieves one of all packages and gives 
an admission ticket. 

At the reference desk are copies of 
the printed shelf list of the circulating 
department, the books of which may be 
used in the reading room also. There 
are also slips of paper about ‘seven by 
five inches, on one side of which are 
printed 11 rules for the reading room. 
Some of these are: 

“Debe guardarse el mds profundo 
silencio.” 

Absolute silence must be kept. 

“Se puede conservar el sombrero.” 

Hats may be kept on. 

“Se puede fumar.” 

Smoking is allowed. 

On the other side of the slip is a 
printed form to be filled in with the 
date, author and title of the book, the 
number of the volume desired and the 
signature of the applicant. To fill in 
these slips is sometimes rather difficult, 
as the only aid is the shelf list of the 
circulating department published in 
1897, which, of course, records only a 
small part of the books that may be 
used in the reading room. 

The application slip filled in and the 
admission ticket must be given to the 
attendant at the reference desk in or- 
der to obtain a book. When the book 
is returned, the borrower receives a 
ticket for going out, “una tarjeta de 
salida,’ which must be presented at 
the door on leaving the library. These 
formalities are the only ones necessary 
for either Chileans or foreigners. 

The reading room seems to be well 
patronized by men, but is not much 
used by women. 

The circulating department of the 
library is not as much used at the ref- 
erence department. The money re- 
quired fos the home use of a book is 
refunded when the book is returned, 
but in spite-of this, only a compara- 
tively few persons enter the delivery 
room and apply at the little window in 
the wall for a book to take home. 

Since 1886 the National library has 
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been publishing an annual bibliography 
of books printed in Chile. Since 1gor, 
with a few lapses due to lack of funds, 
it has published a monthly bulletin of 
books added to the library. 

The library has its own bindery in 
a separate building directly behind it, 

Exchanges are made with the Li- 
brary of Congress and other national 
libraries. 

The National library is behind the 
times in its records and organization, 
but perhaps may compare favorably 
with some European national libraries 
in its hours open, privileges of borrow- 
ing and: the equipment of its reading 
room. Compared with the national li- 
braries of other South American coun- 
tries it is one of the best, both in re- 
gard to its contents and the ease with 
which they may be used. 

The other libraries in Santiago are 
the Congressional library, and_ the 
school and convent libraries, all, with 
the exception of the latter, open to the 
public for reference. The best school 
libraries are the libraries of the Uni- 
versity of Chile, the Pedagogical insti- 
tute and the normal schools. They are 
little advertised, however, and it is not 
very generally known that they may 
be used by the public. 

In other parts of Chile library prog- 
ress is less advanced. The writer has 
never heard of any libraries open to 
the public outside of Santiago, other 
than those of the secondary and normal 
schools. 

As might be supposed there are no 
library periodicals, associations or 
schools in Chile. 

However, conditions are as good as 
can be expected from the stage of ad- 
vancement of the people. Chile is com- 
paratively isolated from other countries, 
both geographically and by the inade- 
quacy of its means of communication. 
Over one-half of the people can neither 
read nor write, and the work of even 
the higher institutions of learning is 
somewhat superficial The Spanish- 
American people are not as home-lov- 
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ing a people as are the Anglo-Saxon 
Americans, and a family circle, each 
member with his own book, is not com- 
mon. The same causes that have kept 
the Chileans from reading have kept 
them from writing, and the national 
literature is meager. Such a people can 
hardly be expected to appropriate large 
sums of money for the administration 
of libraries. 

Great praise is due Chile for being 
one of the foremost countries in South 
America in library progress. Mr Ru- 
dolph Schwill, in an article entitled An 
impression of the condition of South 
American libraries in Modern Language 
Notes, v. xx, No. 5, says: 

In Santiago de Chile there appears to be 
a chance of putting the organization of li- 
braries on a modern basis. This is owing 
to the more advanced state of education in 
Chile, the progressiveness of her people, her 
greater wealth and her superior corps of 
teachers, many of whom are scientifically 
trained Germans. 

However, Santiago stands for the 
best there is in Chile in the library 
movement, as well as in other educa- 
tional lines. The chances of modern- 
izing library methods and establishing 
new libraries throughout the whole 
country are very remote possibilities 
and not likely to be realized until the 
Chilean people are able and want to 
read the contents of those libraries. 





In a visit to a school having a travel- 
ing library, I found the members of a 
reading class each reading from a sep- 
arate book, taken from the library. 
Each one in turn, if he had not done so 
before, gave the connection of what he 
was reading and then was allowed to 
read for two minutes. It certainly 
had the advantage of variety and in 
that particular class it kept the readers 
alert and interested. 

If only one pupil really learned to 
read, the library more than paid for 
all. it cost.—Selected. 


James Hulme Canfield 


Dr James Hulme Canfield, librarian 
of Columbia university, New York, 
died of apoplexy in that city on March 
29. He inherited uncommon vigor, 
talent and character; these were de- 
veloped and enriched by wide and 
various experience. He was born in 
Delaware, Ohio, March 18, 1847, the 
son of the Rev. Eli H. Canfield, of the 
Protestant Episcopal church. In child- 
hood he lost his mother, and for a 
few years lived with kinsfolk in Ver- 
mont. Many a quaint story did he 
tell about the shrewd Green Mountain- 
eers with whom as a boy he came in 
contact or collision. His father was a 
pastor in Brooklyn, and there young 
Canfield studied at the Polytechnic in- 
stitute, with Seth Low as a classmate. 
Thence he proceeded to Williams col- 
lege, where he was graduated in 1868. 
His first task as a breadwinner was in 
railroad construction in Iowa and Min- 
nesota. This gave him for life a grasp 
of sound business methods, and sharp- 
ened a naturally acute vision for 
economy in time, means and strength. 
In the meantime he studied law, and 
in 1872 began its practice in St Joseph, 
Mich. Public spirited always, and even 
then an educator, without suspecting it, 


he felt and showed an interest in the: 


St Joseph schools. His proposals for 
their betterment were so sensible and 
convincing that he was appointed su- 
perintendent so as to carry them out. 
Year by year his fame was now 
spreading farther and farther from 
home; in 1877 he was called to the 
University of Kansas to teach history 
and English literature. “But,” as he 
was wont to remark, “I didn’t occupy 
a chair, I had a whole settee to my- 
self. On occasion I discoursed on law, 
on economics, on philosophy.” While 
in the midst of this toil he found time 
to write “A history of Kansas,” “Local 
government in Kansas” and “Taxation: 
a plain talk for plain people.” 

In 1891 he passed to the University 
of Nebraska as its chancellor; and 
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four years later became president of 
the State university of Ohio. 
a life-long friend, Seth Low, then 
president of Columbia, appointed him 
librarian of his university. Under his 
hand every department rose steadily in 
effectiveness, while economy from cen- 
ter to circumference was the unforgot- 
ten watchword. To every student, to 
the uncounted teachers, preachers and 
readers who sought his aid he was 
helpfulness incarnate. And beyond li- 
brary walls his labors were untiring; 
it was undoubtedly a prodigal use of 
his strength that shortened his life. 
For five years he was the secretary of 
the National educational association, 
and for one year was its president. He 
filled many similar offices, educational, 
churchly, social, and ever with the 
same happy success. His zeal and tact, 
his clearness of thought and statement 
partly due to his legat training, his 
good temper when he had, at times, to 
bow in defeat, made him a leader with- 
out a shred of the tyranny which is 
apt to be the vice of strong men. 

His platform talents were remark- 
able. Ten years ago I heard him ad- 
dress the Y. M. C. A. of New York 
on the parable of the talents. His 
hearers eagerly asked when next they 
might have another visit from him. 
One evening, four winters ago, he 
spoke to the boys at Hackley school, 
Tarrytown, on how ability is quickened 
and strengthened when joined to con- 
scierice. None of us will ever forget 
that evening’s wit and wisdom. 

Williams college bestowed on Dr Can- 
field the honorary degrees of A. M., in 
1887, and LL.D., in 1893. University 
of Oxford conferred on him the degree 
of Litt. D., in t902. He was a member 
of a number of learned societies; of the 
Century, Authors and Quill clubs of New 
York city. He represented Columbia 
university on several important occa- 
sions, having been sent on special mis- 
sions both to Europe and to various 
parts of: this country in behalf of the 
. university. 


In 1899 - 
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He wrote often and admirably in 
periodicals. In the Cosmopoiitan 
Magazine, July, 1903, he had an ar- 
ticle on Distinguishing between voca- 
tion and avocation. It concluded: 


“With the multiplication of public li- 
braries, evening schools. and lecture courses, 
and with the opportunities offered by the 
present mastery of time and space by mod- 
ern methods of transportation—making the 
adjacent country easily tributary to the 
denizens of the metropolis; with the city, in 
the various manifestations of its life, form- 
ing one vast laboratory, in which continually 
changing experiments are being constantly 
made, experiments and results open to the 
observation of all; with the news of the 
world on our breakfast tables for a penny; 
with music and art and science superbly 
promoted by public expenditure; it surely 
is not difficult for one to select and to 
follow that ‘side-calling’ which will increase 
the value and success of his daily toil, will 
add largely to the zest of his life, and 
which may in time multiply manyfold his 
services to mankind.” 


GEorGE ILEs. 


“With measure full, pressed down and run- 
ning o'er, 

At eventide the precious sheaves he bore 

From earth to heaven! All silent the com- 
mand; 

The answer silent—in a silent land. 


From morn to eve he sowed 
hand; 

He gathered, garnered, gave! A shining band 

Attest his faith, his courage for the right, 

Till, treasure-laden, faith was lost in sight. 
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His heart a shrine, forever sacred, blest; 

His friendship, anchor, wherein fear found 
rest; 

His calling constant, clear—to teach, to serve, 

To lead, full-poised, with power in strong re- 
serve. ; 

We look for him; behold, a shining way! 

His path shines ever to the perfect day; 

Beyond our sight—but, listening, lo, we hear, 

O blessed voice, his own brave voice of 
cheer: 


‘Be comforted! The treasure is so great, 
Earth’s farthest time is none too long to wait. 
Strive on, pray on, still tread the narrow 


way, 
Earth’s thousand years are naught in heaven’s 
bright day.’ 


True heart and brave, we bless thee for that 
voice! 

To follow thee shall be our fullest choice. 

We know, where’er thou art, on shore or sea, 

Thy spirit takes command, thy path is free.” 
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A reference help for current events— 
It may not be amiss to call attention 
again to the value of Street’s Pandex 
of the News, the weekly digest and in- 
dex of the current events as gleaned 
from the daily press. On the desk of 
the librarian, it furnishes a quick clue 
to the busy person who is hunting for 
the date of events not yet included in 
the permanent records. It is alpha- 
betically arranged and is cummulative in 
its make-up. The volume for 1908 has 
been issued. 

Library conferences—There seems 
hardly a good excuse that any active 
librarian can offer for not attending a 
library meeting this summer, with the 
A. L. A. in the east, the N. E. A. in 
Denver and the conference called for the 
northwest at Seattle. Good will be done 
by all of them for those who go with 
open minds. 

The important questions that are to 
be brought up in the A. L. A. meeting 
make it incumbent on the members to 
do some hard thinking before that time 
and to avoid the mistake of letting 
others do the thinking and voting for 
them later. 
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Special collections—Controversy has 
arisen in some parts of Illinois with re- 
gard to giving the local medical asso- 
ciations special shelf room for their ma- 
terial in the public libraries of the place. 
There would seem to be little reason 
for such a stand as this, provided a 
library is not severely hampered in its 
service to other interests of the com- 
munity by so doing. 

Dr Carl E. Black of Jacksonville, 
Ill., both a trustee of the public library 
of that place and an officer of the State 
medical society, in writing on the sub- 
ject of medical libraries in public li- 
brary buildings, presents the matter 
fairly, and his words should be weighed 
well by those who object to housing 
medical books. It must not be forgot- 
ten that the public library is an insti- 
tution for public education and intrusted 
to the care of the library board for the 
reason that they are supposed to be in- 
telligent, progressive citizens, interested 
in bringing the library in touch with 
every phase of life represented in the 
community. Surely physicians cannot 
be left out of such a category! 

Dr. Black’s letter will be found on 
page 180. 


A valuable work— The proposed “In- 
dex to Professional Periodical Litera- 
ture” which the British library asso- 
ciation is undertaking to publish is of 
considerable interest to American libra- 
rians. The final decision regarding the 
publication of this index depends upon 
the guarantee of the sale of a sufficient 
number of copies to cover the expense. 
All professional literature in periodical 
form will be included for the. period 
1876 to 1908, making a volume of 250 
pages, with some 8000 entries under 
800 subject headings. 
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In view of the large number of per- 
sons unacquainted with the history and 
literature of library economy, it is 
highly desirable that this work receive 
the support of the library profession 
the world over. The price is extremely 
low—five shillings—placing it within 
the reach of even those with a small 
income. It is desirable that the orders 
be placed with the Library Association, 
24 Whitcomb street, London, W. C., 
as early as possible. The risk of loss 
is too great for the Library Association 
to undertake without definite assurance 
that the demand for the work will pro- 
vide against it. Those in American 
libraries are strongly urged to send in 
their subscriptions for this at once. It 
should be placed on the list of required 
books in every library school course. 

The passing of Dr Canfield — “Death 
loves a shining mark” never had a truer 
exemplification than in the death of 
Dr Canfield. In trying to say what a 
sad loss in every sense is his death, 
words seem but a feeble expression of 
the feeling that arises as one realizes 
that he will be seen no more in the 
work in which he had become such an 
important factor. Entering the library 
field, after he had attained the highest 
rank in formal educational lines, he 
brought with him such an accumulation 
of poise, expression, ripe wisdom and 
knowledge, as easily placed him among 
the leaders of library affairs, and as 
a forceful, graceful speaker, a tactful, 
wise leader, in a class by himself. A 
man of wide experience, he was pos- 
sessed of a warm, generous nature, 
large enough to comprehend and ex- 
press appreciation of every good quality 
in those with whom he came in con- 
tact and to make allowance for the 
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less admirable qualities that every hu- 
man being possesses. He really saw 
a bright side to everything, and by his 
wise optimism often restored the cour- 
age of those who might be inclined to 
lament. 

While the public meetings of librari- 
ans will lose much in his passing, it is 
the large body of fellow workers who 
came in personal touch with him who 
will miss most keenly the many, many 
acts of thoughtful kindness which he 
was constantly performing in a quiet 
way. His hearty good cheer was al- 
ways at the service of those whom he 
met, and his going leaves a disposition 
to grieve which only the remembrance 
that he would not have it so can dispel. 

Dr Nicholas Murray Butler used the 
following fitting words in speaking at 
Dr Canfield’s funeral: 

His was a life of singular beauty and 
usefulness. What others preached, he lived 
What burdens others pointed out, he bore. 
With a soul naturally attuned to the voice 
of humanity in its broadest sense, his life 
was one of constant widening of views, of 
constant deepening of sympathies and con- 
stant growth toward a high ideal, a_ life 
lived for God, in that it was devoted to the 
best interests of his fellows. 

Verily, the group of great and good 
librarians grows larger in the Great 
Beyond. But they have left behind 
shining examples of worthy effort to 
those who follow after. 





After the church and the school, the 
free public library is the most effective 
influence for good in America. The 
moral, mental and material benefits to be 
derived from a carefully selected collec- 
tion of good books, free for the use of 
all the people, cannot be overestimated. 
No community can afford to be without 
a library.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Medical Literature in Public Libraries 


Dr, Carl E. Black, Jacksonville, II1., 
sends the following letter. He asks 
anyone who differs in opinion, to write 
him direct: 


We have our medical library in the pub- 
lic library building. A room is practically 
set apart by the library board for that pur- 
pose, although the library reserves the right 
to use it for other purposes. We have now 
accumulated nearly 2000v. of medical books 
and bound journals. We also have all of 
our medical meetings in this same room. 
The library board makes no charge for our 
library being kept in this room. They do 
make a small charge, just enough to cover 
the cost of light and janitor service, for. our 
meetings there. We also have a _ regular 
medical librarian, who is constantly at work 
in this room, but no charge is made by the 
library board for her work there. In fact, 
her work in the medical library is exactly 
along the lines of the work in the general 
library. I can hardly think that Mr Car- 
negie would object to any medical library 
occupying a room in a public library build- 
ing which he had built. In fact, I was a 
member of our library board at the time 
we received Mr Carnegie’s money and built 
our building, and have been a member ever 
since, and so far as I am aware Mr. Car- 
negie made no stipulation regarding the 
manner in which we should use the library 
building. There was only one stipulation, 
and that was that the city should bind itself 
to maintain forever in this building a pub- 
lic library. 

Of course, I can see readily that there 
would be serious objection to using a room 
or rooms in the library for school rooms 
by the public school board or in renting 
rooms for religious, commercial or lodge 
purposes, but you should remember that such 
purposes are altogether different from in- 
stalling in the building a medical library, 
which is for the benefit of the public, as 
much as any other part of the library bene- 
fits the public. In fact, it is altogether 
likely that the medical library is indirectly, 
through the education and training of physi- 
cians, students and others, of far more bene- 
fit to the public than the thousands of dol- 
lars which all of our public libraries are 
spending every year to buy ephemeral nov- 
els, which, after the first few months of 
their existence, have no readers and are of 
no further interest. I have tried several 


times to secure the adoption of a rule by 
our library board directing the librarian to 
buy no novel which has not been off the 
press at least one year, but have never suc- 
ceeded, because it is contended that over 
half of the readers would be very much dis- 
satisfied and cease to patronize the library. 
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I have taken the position, and it has 
been practically the position of our library 
board, that the public library .is a part of 
the educational system of every community; 
that it has a sphere to fill and that it should 
be in close touch with all of the schools, 
both public and private, all of the societies 
and organizations in the community, and 
should in every way lend its help and as- 
sistance to the whole public and to every 
part of the public in advancing their knowl- 
edge. I have always taken the position that 
if the lawyer, the preacher, the teacher, the 
engineer, the banker and the commercial man 
of our community would do what the medi- 
cal men have done, namely, install special 
libraries in the public library, it would be 
one of the greatest things which could take 
place. It would crowd the building full of 
books and make the library a center of 
added interest to such a degree that it 
would be necessary to make another appeal 
to Mr Carnegie, and I have no doubt that 
he would be more than glad to furnish 
money with which to enlarge the building 
sufficiently to accommodate those new ave- 
nues of usefulness which it is eminently 
proper that the public library should fulfill. 

I not only believe that library boards 
should be glad to house our medical libra- 
ries, but I believe that if we furnish the 
books and periodicals and the index to the 
periodicals, that it should be a part of the 
privilege or duty, if you please, of the pub- 
lic librarian to look up references for the 
physicians as well as to look up references 
for the school teachers, club women and 
students of the community. Can any mem- 
ber of a library explain just why it is not 
just as much the duty of the public library 
to assist the medical reader as well as the 
club woman, the clergyman, the teacher or 
the high school student? [I grant that for 
lack of funds the public library cannot pur- 
chase special periodicals and books, but if 
any class of substantial and studious citi- 
zens have sufficient public spirit to go down 
into their own pockets and furnish not only 
the books, periodicals, shelves and _ tables, 
but an up-to-date index, it would certainly 
be very small action on the part of any 
library board to refuse such generous gifts 
and withhold such small assistance to physi- 
cians. No class in the community is more 
interested in the welfare of the public li- 
brary and none make better members of the 
board than physicians. I can hardly imagine 
that any set of business men could be so 
shortsighted as to deny physicians or any 
other class the assistance which you desire. 
A medical society organized for the study 
of the more serious, and, to the community, 
the most important problems of life and 
health, is quite a different thing from a 
lodge, a social society, a sectarian church 
organization or a union. 
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Bill for Library Supervision in Illinois 


In a communication from the presi- 
dent of the Illinois federation of wom- 
en’s clubs and the chairman of the 
Library committee of that organiza- 
tion, it is learned that they have in- 
terested certain members of the legis- 
lature in a bill which they have had 
introduced in the [Illinois legislature 
looking toward library extension for 
the state. They request that the Illi- 
nois library association refrain from put- 
ting in another bill, and instead give 
their assistance to the bill which is 
now under way. It seems wise, for 
various reasons, to comply with this 
request so that the Illinois library as- 
sociation, as such, has no bill of its 
own before the legislature, but is ask- 
ing its friends, interested in libraries, 
everywhere in the state to communicate 
with their legislative members, urging 
them to pass Senate bill No. 375. The 
bill was introduced by Senator Helm 
and referred to the committee on edu- 
cation. It contains but 44 lines and 
is an amendment to the laws governing 
the State library already on the statute 
books, being numbered consecutively 
with the sections of the present law. 
It makes the following provisions: 

Sec. 11. The librarian or trustees of any 
existing public library, or any person inter- 
ested in starting a new public library, may 
ask said Board of library commissioners 
for advice concerning the organization, main- 
tenance, or administration of such library, 
and the Board shall furnish such advice and 
information as shall be practicable; and it 
shall appoint a library organizer with office 
room in the State library, one of whose 
duties shall be to furnish such advice and 
information; such library organizer shall keep 
informed of the condition, scope and _ meth- 
ods of work of the various public libraries 
of the state, visiting the same as occasion 
may require, shall assist as far as practi- 
cable in promoting and starting new libraries, 
and at the end of each fiscal year shall make 
a report of the general library conditions in 
the state to the Library commission. 

Sec. 12. That the commissioners of the 
State library be afid they are hereby author- 
ized and empowered to appoint three per- 
sons, who, together with the State librarian, 
shall constitute a Board to be known as the 
“Illinois traveling library commission,” of 
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which the State librarian shall be ex-officio 
chairman. The length of the term of office 
of the appointive members of such commis- 
sion shall be for three years and until their 
successors are appointed and qualified, the 
first term beginning on the first day of July, 
1909; but of the three appointed in the first 
instance one shall be appointed for one year, 
one for two years and the third for three 
years, and thereafter one member shall be 
appointed each year. 

Sec. 13. That the IIlinois traveling li- 
brary commission shall have the management 
of the traveling library department of the 
State library, shall make such rules for the 
government of such department and the use 
of the books and other property thereof as 
they may deem necessary; and under such 
regulations as they may prescribe they may 
send out temporarily from the miscellaneous 
department of the State library such books 
(not including reference books or other books 
inappropriate for such purposes) as may be 
designated for that purpose by the commis- 
sioners of the State library, and any books 
specially given to or bought for such travel- 
ing libraries to any library in the state, or 
to any community or organization not yet 
having an established library, but which has 
conformed to the conditions of said regula- 
tions of said commission. And said commis- 
sion shall, from time to time, so send out 
and distribute such books throughout the 
state, and at suitable intervals change such 
distributions, in such manner as to secure 
the greatest practicable degree the use and 
enjoyment of such books to the people of the 
entire state. Said commission shall be en- 
titled to receive the assistance of the assist- 
ant librarian of the State library, who is in 
charge of the miscellaneous department of 
the State library. 





State Supervision in Texas 


A bill recently passed by the Texas 
legislature and signed by Governor 
Campbell on March 19, creates the 
Texas library and historical commission 
of five members—the superintendent of 
public instruction, the professor in 
charge of the school of history in the 
University of Texas, and three persons 
to be appointed by the governor for a 
term of two years. The commission 
elects a state librarian “who shall be 
an experienced librarian.” The salary 
of the state librarian is $1500, and he 
acts as secretary of the commission. 
The commission, acting through the 
state librarian, is to give advice to pub- 
lic libraries of the state, to conduct li-° 
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brary institutes and encourage libraries 
generally; is to collect material relating 
to Texas history and may publish man- 
uscript material relating to Texas his- 
tory; is to properly arrange, index and 
preserve the archives in the state li- 
brary; is to carry on legislative work 
for the benefit of the state officials, in- 
cluding the legislators, and for the use 
of citizens generally; is to make a bi- 
ennial report of the condition of the 
state library and of the public libraries 
of the state, and this report is to be 
accompanied by such documents and 
papers as are deemed of sufficient im- 
portance. 

The first commission will consist of 
the following persons: R. B. Cousins, 
superintendent of public instruction; 
George P. Garrison, professor of his- 
tory in the University of Texas; Major 
George W. Littlefield, of Austin; Rich- 
ard Mayes, of Corsicana, and Mrs J. C. 
Terrell, of Fort Worth. Among library 
workers particular satisfaction is felt 
over the appointment of Mrs Terrell, 
former president of the Texas federa- 
tion of women’s clubs, who has for the 
last six or eight years been persistently 
waging the long and sometimes discour- 
aging fight for the passage of the bill. 

The striking out of the traveling li- 
brary feature was a great disappoint- 
ment, but the bill is quite a step for- 
ward. The movement has had the 
active support during the last six years 
of the Texas library association and 
the Texas federation of women’s clubs, 
and during the present legislature has 
had the support of the commissioner 
of insurance and banking, Mr Love, 
who has been heretofore ex-officio state 
librarian. 

When is Illinois going to pass its 
bill? P. T. Wrnpsor. 





It seems selfish, you say, to enjoy 
our blessings when there aren’t enough 
to go round among all your fellow be- 
ings. Why, my dear fellow, that’s the 
only way to make them go around.— 
Samuel Crothers. 
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The Ontario Library Association 
Proceedings 


The largest attendance and the deep- 
est interest characterized the ninth an- 
nual meeting of the Ontario library 
association, held in Toronto, Easter 
Monday and Tuesday. The president, 
Rev. W. A. Bradley, Berlin, in his ad- 
dress discussed “The larger place of 
the public library in our educational 
life,” dealing with the problem of mak- 
ing the library a center of industrial 
education. 

The address of the Inspector of pub- 
lic libraries, T. W. H. Leavitt, pro- 
posed that the libraries be stocked with 
books of technical education by the 
government and that the Education de- 
partment should provide a correspond- 
ence course and should give certificates 
for work done. Most vigorous dis- 
cussion was provoked by this proposal 
and a committee was appointed to take 
the whole matter into consideration and 
consult with the inspector and report 
at the next meeting. Committees were 
also appointed to deal with check list 
of Canadian periodicals, the resolution 
of appreciation of the late Dr James 
Bain, the securing of larger premises 
for future meetings, library institutes, 
Quarterly Bulletin on Best Books and 
the distribution of public documents. 

The annual report of the treasurer 
showed a gratifying financial position. 
The annual report of the secretary re- 
ferred to various matters of interest 
during the past year. A number of 
new buildings have been opened and a 
large number of grants from Mr Car- 
negie have been made. The library 
association idea has traveled westward 
and has been discussed in the Western 
provinces. The legislature has just 
passed a new public library act, which 
includes a number of suggestions of the 
Ontario library association and takes 
advanced ground in a number of: im- 
portant matters. 

Mr Cameron’s report on library insti- 
tutes showed that during the year three 
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successful institutes had been held at 
Chatham, Brantford and Niagara Falls. 
One direct result of the last institute 
was the erection of a building by the 
local people in a near-by village. It is 
proposed to have six or eight library 
institutes this year and as soon as pos- 
sible to organize all the province in 
this way. The report of the commit- 
tee on public documents showed that a 
deputation had waited on the Deputy 
King’s printer at Ottawa and found 
him very sympathetic, and there is good 
ground for hoping that in the near 
future a wiser method of distribution 
may be obtained. The committee on 
bibliography of Canadian history and 
historical fiction presented a_ report 
which might serve as a basis for future 
reports and will be a valuable help to 
the smaller libraries. The principal 
address of this session was by W. O. 
Carson, London, on Reference work 
in the library. Mr Carson’s paper 
aroused a great deal of interest. 

On Monday evening the association 
was favored by an address from the 
distinguished Canadian poet, William 
Wilfred Campbell. He made a very 
special plea that the libraries take a 
deeper and more serious interest in 
their work and do all in their power 
to stem the tide of trashy literature, 
more especially works of an immoral 
character. He gave as an instance the 
works of George Meredith and Wm. 
De Morgan, holding that De Morgan’s 
“Somehow Good” was altogether bad. 
Dr Campbell holds to the fact that the 
welfare of the individual depends more 
greatly upon the welfare of race than 
the individual usually realizes and that 
there should be a steady reaction from 
the nineteenth century over-emphasis of 
the individual toward a twentieth cen- 
tury emphasis on social service. 

At the Tuesday morning session the 
association was favored with an ad- 
dress by Mr Chivers on bookbinding. 
Mr Chivers’ visit to the association was 
very much _ appreciated. Demonstra- 
tions of several charging systems were 
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follows: The Browne sys- 
tem, Miss Reid, Chatham, and Miss 
McDonald, Ottawa. Modified Newark 
system, by W. O. Carson, London. 
Miss Dwight discussed the subject of 
Library of Congress cards. Resolu- 
tions of appreciation of the late Dr 
James Bain, Toronto, and James Spere- 
man, Sarnia, were passed. Dr Bain’s 
loss is very greatly felt. 

The officers for the following year 
were elected as follows: President, 
His Honor Judge Hardy, Public li- 
brary, Brantford; vice-presidents, A. W. 
Cameron, B. A., Public library, Streets- 
ville, and L. J. Burpee, Public library, 
Ottawa; secretary, E. A. Hardy, B. A., 
Moulton college, Toronto; treasurer, 
A. B. Macallum, Ph. D., F. R. S., 
Canadian institute, Toronto. 

The councilors are as follows: Geo. 
H. Locke, M. A., Public library, To- 
ronto; W. F. Moore, Public library, 
Dundas; Janet Carnochan, Public li- 
brary, Niagara; David Williams, Pub- 
lic library, Collingwood; C, R. Char- 
teris, M. D., Public library, Chatham; 
H. J. Clarke, B. A., Public library, 
Belleville; Rev. W. A. Bradley, B. A. 
Public library, Berlin. 

E. A. Harpy, Sec. 


given as 





The Personal Library 


The newspapers have been giving 
considerable space recently to a state- 
ment of President Eliot’s of Harvard, 
with regard to a personal library, which 
statement has been creating considerable 
interest. 

President Eliot speaking of the re- 
port says: 

“In the course of a public lecture I said, 
some time ago, that a shelf three feet long 
will hold enough books to give a_ person 
a liberal education if they be read for ten 
minutes each day.” President Eliot said: 
“Immediately I_ was flooded with letters 
asking for the list of these books. I didn’t 
have time to select them, but now that I 
am about to retire from the presidency of 
Harvard I intend to devote my time to their 
selection, only I have decided to make the 
shelf five feet long instead of three.” 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago— At the April meeting of the 
Chicago library club, held on the eve- 
ning of the eighth, the members and 
their friends had the pleasure of re- 
newing or making the acquaintance of 
the presidents of the A. L. A., through 
the delightful illustrated address given 
by one who has been a frequent guest 
of the club while spending the winter in 
Chicago. , 

From a wide knowledge gained dur- 
ing her long activity in the library field, 
Mrs Fairchild was especially fitted to 
present with great interest her views on 
the striking personalities of the men 
who not only organized, developed and 


shaped the course of the American - 


Library Association, but also the li- 
brary history on this continent; and 
whose influence has been so strongly 
impressed upon the world through their 
busy pens. 

With applause the members of the 
club greeted their presiding officer as 
his face appeared on the screen as an 
ex-president of the A. L. A. Mr An- 
drews had the peculiar pleasure (?) of 
hearing his eulogy and “meeting him- 
self face to face.” 

Five new members were added to the 
membership roll. 

J. M. W., Sec’y pro tem. 

District of Columbia—T he re gu lar 
monthly meeting of the District of Co- 
lumbia Library association was held in 
the children’s room of the Public library 
on Wednesday, March 17, with an at- 
tendance of 86. It was announced that 
the speaker for the next meeting, at 
which the students of the New York 
state library school are expected to be 
present as guests, would be Prof. Wil- 
liam A. Wilbur, dean of George Wash- 
ington university. The president re- 


ported that the Ainsworth R. Spofford 
memorial volume, containing the ad- 
dresses delivered in memory of the for- 
mer librarian of Congress, was almost 
ready for distribution. (Every member 
of the association in good standing is 
entitled to a copy. Those desiring one 


will please notify the treasurer.) The 
president then introduced the speaker 
for the evening, Thorvald Solberg, reg- 
ister of copyrights. 


The new copyright law 


The title of Mr Solberg’s paper was 
The new copyright law—How it dif- 
fers from the old. It was a clear presen- 
tation of the provisions of the law, which 
is to take effect July 1, 1909, especially 
as they are of interest to librarians. 

The new copyright bill has along his- 

tory. It was first introduced May 30, 
1906, and has been the subject of ex- 
tended discussions, conferences and con- 
gressional hearings, at which all the in- 
terests affected by the new legislation 
were represented. The changes in the 
new law as brought out by Mr Solberg 
are briefly as follows: The provision 
fruitful of misunderstandings that the 
copyright take effect with the prelimi- 
nary filing of the title, which might be 
years before the book was published, has 
been changed, so that copyright now will 
begin only on actual publication. Also, 
the deposit of a book before publica- 
tion is no longer required, though it 
must still be made after issue of copy- 
right. . 
Another advantage secured is that the 
period of protection accorded to the 
holder is lengthened. The first protec- 
tion remains at 28 years, but the re- 
newal period has been increased from 14 
to 28 years. This still falls short of the 
period agreed to at the Berne conven- 
tion, which is during the lifetime of the 
author and 50 years after death, result- 
ing in a uniform expiration for all the 
works of an author. 

In its wording the new law is clearer 
and defines the various classes covered 
by copyright more explicitly. The sub- 
sidiary rights, such as translation, dram- 
atization, adaptation, production of 
plays, etc., are more carefully guarded. 

As regards international copyright the 
following changes have been made: For- 
eign books not in the English language 
desiring American protection need no 
longer be printed in this country. For 
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English books, however, the require- 
ment has been retained and the provision 
that it must also be bound here has been 
added. Also, English books have been 
accorded an ad interim protection in 
this country for 60 days. This provides 
that 30 days after its publication in Eng- 
land are allowed for the deposit of the 
book in the United States copyright of- 
fice and a further period of 30 days to 
complete the production of the Ameri- 
can copyright edition. 

In regard to importation of copyright 
books, there is but little change except 
that free importation of books by libra- 
ries and other educational institutions, 
when for use and not for sale, is limited 
to one book per invoice. 

At the conclusion of the paper a brief 
discussion participated in by some of the 
members and Mr Solberg served to 
bring out more definitely some of the 
provisions as regards importation, the 
questions of piratical editions and the 
interpretation to be given to the word 
prints. 

With this, the formal part of the pro- 
gram was brought to a close. After ad- 
journment, the association did honor to 
St Patrick, the patron saint of the day, 
in a social way. The committee in 
charge of the arrangements had provided 
refreshments and decorations in keeping 
with the spirit of the day. These infor- 
mal after-gatherings have been a fea- 
ture of the meetings this season and 
have done much to make members ac- 
quainted. Cart P. P. Viz, Sec’y. 


Kansas—The Library club of Kansas 
held its second annual meeting March 
26 at Junction City, Kan. There were 
present Mrs Brown, Salina; Miss 
Romig and Miss Thayer, Abilene; 
Miss Glenn and Miss Heaton, Junction 
City; Miss Lee, Manhattan; and a re- 
port was read from Mrs Story, Clay 
Center. The meeting was held in the 
George Smith public library, and was 
quite informal Miss Glenn presided. 

The first subject discussed was clubs 
for boys and girls, Miss Glenn telling 
of the successful King Arthur club 





started by her in Junction City. The 
boys meet every week and each boy in 
turn has an evening to represent and 
describe his favorite hero. This incites 
the boys to reading up on _ heroes. 
Comparison of statistics of the libra- 
ries represented was interesting and 
profitable. Salina has the largest cir- 
culation, 

Mrs Brown was elected president for 
next year and Miss Lee reélected 
secretary. 

After informal conference on library 
work in general and discussion of the 
state organizer bill, the party was 
taken by Mr Moses, one of the board 
of directors, for an enjoyable automo- 
bile trip to Fort Riley. Miss Glenn 
was hostess at dinner, and the evening 
was spent in further inspection of the 
attractive Junction City library. The 
next meeting is to be in Salina. 

Mary CorneEvia LEE, Sec’y. 


Massachusetts—The regular meeting oi 
the Western Massachusetts library club 
was held at Monson, March 9. About 
75 were in attendance. 

The morning session was devoted to 
the discussion of the topic of “The 
library from inside and out,” consist- 
ing of two papers, “Common sense in 
library matters—outside opinion,” by 
Louis N. Wilson, librarian of Clark 
university, and “The library problem 
as viewed from within,” by Mary L. 
Saxton of the Holyoke public library. 
These papers were based on opinions 
secured by sending out sets of ques- 
tions to library users and workers (Mr 
Wilson’s paper will be found on page 
167). Miss Saxton’s inside views were 
the result of questions sent out to 
about 40 libraries, 

The questions had to do with book 
selection and the principle guiding it, 
books for foreigners, administration, 
charging systems, fines, advertising 
books and library, the relation of the 
library to the community and work 
with schools and children. Of the 
three phases of a librarian’s work, the 
one of correlation with the town’s life 
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seems the most important and the one 
where most small libraries are weakest. 
It is imperative to choose books wisely, 
to administer quietly and justly, but to 
. be in season and out of season in ef- 
forts to make the library impress and 
express the spirit of the town. This 
is the librarian’s greatest privilege. 

The afternoon session opened with 
an address on “The library and the 
children,” by Eva March Tappan. She 
said in part: 

Most grown people have forgotten 
how to read. They turn the leaves of 
a book and comprehend its sense. The 
child opens a book as he would open 
the door into a new world. The places 
it describes are real to him. He lives 
in the book. Such reading makes the 
book a power in a child’s life. The 
boy with books has learned what other 
people have done and how they have 
done it. The trouble with most his- 
tories and biographies written for chil- 
dren is that the beginning is simple and 
interesting, but the last half difficult. 
The biographer that appeals to children 
is the one who remembers even to the 
closing page the hero is a very human 
being. Children need stories of adven- 
ture and imagination. Little else is of 
such practical value in everyday life as 
imagination, and the man who is to 
find out new ways of doing things must 
have it. Character is largely made up 
of impressions formed from what is 
read in childhood. In the public library 
children may cultivate that delight in 
reading which will put joy and happi- 
ness in their lives. Many children can 
find out that “Other friends may fail 
us, but books once made friends are 
friends forever.” 

A discussion of the best books of 
1908, conducted by H. C. Wellman of 
Springfield, proved interesting. 


New York—Ihe program for the meet- 
ing of the New York library associa- 
tion at Lake George in September is 
assuming definite shape. As was stated 
in Pustic Lipraries for March, books 
for special classes of readers and as- 
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sistance for special classes of readers 
will be given foremost consideration. 
Maud J. Campbell of Passaic, N. J., 
will discuss ‘Books for foreign read- 
ers,” dealing with practical ways and 
means, Mr Bostwick of New York 
public library will speak from the view- 
point in a large and cosmopolitan city. 
Robert Watchorn, commissioner of im- 
migration, has been asked to tell why, 
in his opinion, foreign readers need 
library opportunities. Zadee Brown, 
library organizer for the New York 
state library, will conduct a discussion 
of reading for rural communities. Miss 
3rown’s work brings her in constant 
contact with the rural communities 
which insures a multitude of practical 
suggestions. Martha Van Rensselaer 
of Cornell university will supplement 
the library point of view with her prac- 
tical ideas on the reading-for-farmers’- 
wives’ point of view. ; 

One session will be devoted to the 
consideration and discussion of the re- 
ports of the committee on library train- 
ing in normal schools and of the com- 
mittee on high school libraries. Prof. 
G. P. Bristol of Cornell university will 
give a paper in connection with the 
subject of high school libraries. Mrs 
Fairchild will act as conductor of the 
book symposium. 

The committees on indoor and out- 
door entertainment have been appointed 
and are actively at work. 

The courteous offer of the hotel 
management to extend the special rates 
from September 10 to September 30 is 
sure to receive generous acceptance and 
many will spend part of their vacation 
at the Hotel Sagamore, for the full en- 
joyment and rest of the occasion. 


New York City— The topic for discus- 
sion at the meeting of the New York 
library club, the afternoon of March 11, 
was “The relations between librarians 
and binders.” Miss Murray, supervisor 
of binding in New York public library, 
led the discussion, 

Miss Murray drew two striking pic- 
tures, contrasting the method of the 
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binder of the past in his dealing with 
the librarian ‘and that of the present- 
day binder, who is studying the prob- 
lems of binding books specially for the 
public library. Each book, says the 
modern binder, must be treated as an 
individual and given special treatment, 
according to its quality of paper, its 
illustrations, its size, its importance, 
its condition, etc. The binder of to- 
day will use his best materials and his 
best workmen on the public library 
books, and all this for the sake of his 
trade, for there are no profits. But 
although the librarian realizes many im- 
provements in the methods of the binder 
of today over the one of the past, she 
realizes also that he is, as he says, still 
experimenting. There is great need, 
says Miss Murray, for a better machine- 
made book. The cost of sufficient extra 
care in machine binding is not as great 
as the cost of rebinding by hand. The 
experiment in this direction so far has 
been satisfactory, some special bindings 
in publishers’ cases having stood as 
many as 50 issues. The saving ‘to the 
library. in such bindings as these would 
be a profit to the publishers, as the 
money that now goes for rebindings 
would go for more copies or other 
books. 

Robert Rutter spoke in defense of 
the binder on the question of machine- 
made books. He said: The problem 
of making books engages the utmost 
ability and the utmost skill‘ of the pub- 
lisher, the printer and the binder. At 
this stage the author controls the situa- 
tion. While 30 or 40 years ago he was 
content to receive a 10 per cent royalty, 
and bargaining between author and pub- 
lisher was never heard of, today he can, 
if so disposed, demand a price for his 
manuscript. The publisher also has to 
contend with the problem of a price on 
his books low enough to make a mar- 
ket for them. The binder therefore has 
to resort to machinery to reduce the 
cost of binding. There is great oppor- 
tunity for improvement, but: the libra- 
rians must bring the pressure’ on the 


_ this usage is intact. 
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publishers and not on the binders. A 
difference in a bid of one-tenth of a 
cent on an order of 50,000 or 100,000 
books will often obtain the order. An- 
other cause of poor binding is the 
necessity for speedy delivery. Yester- 
day afternoon 400 copies of a book in 
sheets were received at our bindery and 
the books are now on the book-sellers’ 
shelves. The prices of binders’ materi- 
als are all fixed; purchase in either 
large or small quantities does not affect 
them and competition is very close. 

Mr Chivers answered Miss Murray’s 
charge somewhat as follows: 

Dissatisfaction has been expressed 
with both classes’ of binders, the old 
and the new. I cannot claim, of course, 
to be anything but a modern binder. 
Binders have also been criticized for 
so-called “experimenting,” but this is 
necessitated by the quality of paper 
used in modern books, which is very 
soft and spongy. During the last 20 
years the paper problem has varied 
from month to month. I have in my 
collection books printed within the last 
4o years which have been issued as 
many as 300 to 400 times. The only 
objection to this paper is that it is so 
good that every page of the book after 
If there were only 
two kinds of paper, the good and the 
bad, it would be easy enough; we would 
bind the good in one way and the bad 
we would not bind at all. - It is impos- 
sible, before you have handled and sub- 
jected it to the test, to know just how the 
paper is going to wear when the book 
is bound. Under these circumstances, 
and as we desire to bind books in the 
best possible way, we have had to rely 
cn the friendly codperation of the li- 
brarian. I have been working four 
years in this country -and I must con- 
fess that this desired codperation has 
not been forthcoming. The librarians 
have been far too busy and have not 
considered the subject of binding to be 
of as great importance to them, econom- 
ically, as it is. But:what we need to 
know is, when binding is not satisfac- 
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tory, exactly how and why it is not; 
and when it is, what has made it so. 
If we can have comparisons of use and 
results, we can improve in methods. 
ELizABETH L. Foote, Sec’y. 


Ohio— Following the suggestion made 
at the annual meeting of the Ohio li- 
brary association, Ohio has been divided 
into districts, where frequent library 
meetings will be held. 

The first district meeting was held 
February 12, at Washington Court 
House. The fact that the day was a 
holiday made it possible for many to 
be present and 21 contributed their 
share to the profit of the meeting. Mary 
E. Downey, library organizer of Ohio, 
was chairman, and opened the meeting 
with a talk on “The development of 
the public library in Ohio.” She 
traced, in an interesting and compre- 
hensive way, the growth of the public 
library in Ohio from its inception to 
its present place as a public institution. 
The discussions of the meeting were 
general and a profitable exchange of 
views and experiences resulted. Trav- 
eling libraries, Library of Congress 
cards, children in the library, work with 
schools, charging systems, specia! sub- 
ject lists and bulletins were freely and 
fruitfully discussed. 

In the afternoon the purchase and 


acqusition of books were considered. 


The book committee of the Washington 
Court House library board were pres- 
ent and joined in the discussions of 
How to select books, Where to buy and 
how, and reference books most used. 

A permanent organization was ef- 
fected and Chillicothe was naracd as 
the next meeting place. Burton E. 
Stevenson, librarian at Chillicothe, was 
chosen as chairman. 

The libraries at Washington Court 
House and the surrounding country 
cover about the same scope, are about 
of the same size and have the same 
purpose, so the problems of one were 
found to be common to all. 

The value of the state meetings is 
felt by all in the stimulus and inspira- 
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tion which they always give, but the 
need of the comparison of methods, 
ways and means of the small library 
and the difficulty which another’s ex- 
perience may assist in eliminating, 
seem to be the special province of the 
district meeting. ; 

Another district meeting will be held 
at Sydney, April 20, and one at Paines- 
ville, May 1. 

The presence of the local board of 
trustees offered another helpful sugges- 
tion. Library boards consist, as a rule. 
of busy men and women interested in 
the library from its practical rather 
than its technical side. An outsider is 
able many times to see what one on 
nearer view fails to discover, so sug- 
gestions from these are exceedingly 
valuable. That their own point of view 
is broadened by contact with outside 
forces is inevitable, so for a double 
reason the presence of members of 
boards of trustees might be profitably 
urged. Corinne A. Metz. — 


Virginia—At a meeting of the Co-op- 
erative education association of Vir- 
ginia, at Newport News, in November, 
1908, a temporary organization of the 
Library association of Virginia was 
effected. Officers were elected, and the 
president was given authority to ap- 
point a committee to draw up a con- 
stitution, and to plan for a meeting in 
the spring, at which a constitution could 
be adopted and a permanent organiza- 
tion completed. This meeting was held 
April 10, 1909, in Richmond. At the 
afternoon session Edmund Pendleton, 
of the State library board, presided, and 
W. C. Torrence was made secretary 
pro tem., in the absence of the regular 
secretary, W. M. Black, of Lynchburg. 
Prof. M. L. Bonham, Jr, of Richmond, 
read a paper on the “Selection of books 
for libraries,’ Dr A. W. McWhorter, 
of Hampden-Sidney college, on the 
“Value of the library to the college 
student.” H. L. McManaway described 
the organization of the library at To- 
ano, and advocated such a library for 
all the villages in the state. Dr H. R. 
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McIlwaine, State librarian, spoke upon 
the cordial relations between the State 
library and the other libraries, and 
briefly outlined his plans for making 
the State library more useful, year by 
year, to the whole state. 

For the evening meeting the associa- 
tion was gratified to have present Dr 
Arthur E. Bostwick, chief of the depart- 
ment of circulation of the New York 
public library, and former president of 
the American library association. Dr 
Bostwick in his address brought out 
the ideals that are prevailing at the 
present time in the progressive libra- 
ries of the country, and suggested 
methods of conducting a movement for 
the expansion of libraries in Virginia 
through the agency of the Library as- 
sociation of Virginia. It was an ex- 
cellent summary of what the modern 
library is doing, and might do. The 
Library association of Virginia is in- 
debted to the American library associa- 
tion for sending as a delegate to this 
opening meeting one whose enthusiasm 
and experience enabled him to outline 
so clearly what might be done by the 
new association. The association be- 
gins with a membership of about 75. 

WILLIAM CLAYTON TORRENCE, ~ 
Secretary pro tem. 





Coming Meetings 
American library association 


The annual meeting will be held in 
Bretton Woods, N. H., June 28-July 5. 
The first council meeting is set for June 
26. The program will be given in the 
May number of The Bulletin. A coach- 
ing trip after the conference is under 
consideration. 


Library department of N. E. A. 


The meetings will he held in the 
mornings of July 7-8. The program 
will deal withe library service in the 
grades and in the common schools. _Li- 
brarians in the vicinity of Denver are 
cordially invited to be present. 
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Minnesota library association 

At a meeting of the executive board 
of the Minnesota library association, 
March 16, it was decided to accept the 
invitation to hold the next annual meet- 
ing at Duluth and at such a time as 
will make it possible to join the circuit 
followed by the representative of the 
A. L. A. The time of the meeting 
will probably be the last of September. 

Northwest library conference 

The next annual meeting of the Wash- 
ington library association will be merged 
into a Pacific Northwest library con- 
ference, representing the library inter- 
ests of Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia. The conference will be held 
at the University of Washington li- 
brary, Seattle, on June 8-10, 1909, dur- 
ing the second week of the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific exposition. The meeting 
will be one of importance. A program 
of unusual interest has been arranged, 
and it is urgently requested that all 
librarians of the Pacific Northwest co- 
operate. Any librarians who may be 
in the Northwest at the time are urged 
to attend. 

FRANKLIN F. Hopper, Sec’y. 
Oklahoma library association 

The second annual meeting of the 
Oklahoma state library association will 
be held at Guthrie on May 20-21. Prof. 
C. H. Roberts of Guthrie public schools 
will discuss “Reference work with the 
public school pupils.” Mrs Myrtle 
Jones of Ardmore will present the cause 
of “Traveling libraries.” Mrs W. H. 
Quigley of Weatherford, “Library es- 
sentials.” Ava Miles of Oklahoma City 
will tell of “Library conditions in Okla- 
homa.” Mrs Anna B. Dodson of Guth- 
rie will discuss “What does the library 
mean to the study clubs?” J. F. Mc- 
Lucas of Norman will discuss “What 
reading is required by librarians?” 

The principal address of the meeting 
will be given on the evening of May 
20 by Purd B. Wright of St. Joseph, 
Mo., “The library and the worker.” A 
reception by the members of the Fed- 
erated clubs of Guthrie will follow. 
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A Remarkable Historical Novel 


Richard Kemble Edwards writes a 
novel entitled “The Mystery of the Min- 
iature,’ and reads many lessons and 
gives much information as to the mal- 
feasance of trusts and so on. It is easy 
to see that he has founded his story on 
much of the gossip that recently has filled 
the newspapers on the subject, and he 
severely berates (page 274) millionaire 
“American gamblers,’ who are often 
very generous with a part of their win- 
nings, of whom one “erects libraries,” 
another contributes, they say, “fifty mil- 
lions to convert the Chinese.” 

He may or may not be correct:as to 
American matters, but what shall we say 
as to his knowledge of England? On 
pages 203 and 346 he gives accounts of 
Lloyd Lyttleton, Earl of Surrey; and on 
page 200 gives a verbatim letter from 
the earl, signed “Yours sincerely, Lloyd 
Lyttleton,” instead of “Surrey,” whom he 
also describes, page 416, as “His Grace,” 
the Earl of Surrey, a title restricted to 
dukes. On page 163 he suggests taking 
a trip from London to the “hop-yards” 
of Kent, meaning presumably the hop- 
gardens. In “twenty minutes” he reaches 
Kent and enters one of the largest hop- 
yards, which are not usually near rail- 
way stations, and describes them as con- 
taining ‘““Thousands of rows of planted 
poles, more than a mile long each way, 
poles set about four feet apart.” Such a 
hop-garden never existed. Hops are 
planted in hills, four feet apart, the hills 
containing, according to the kind of hop, 
three poles or four poles apiece. He 
describes the daughter (page 398) of 
the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, 
spelled “Gloster,” as Lady Irene of 
Gloster. He has a remarkable character 
called Alphonsus Holywood. This gen- 
tleman is described on three other occa- 
sions as Thomas Hollywood. 

But possibly the description of the 
marriage of the Earl of Surrey and Lady 
Irene is the most interesting (page 413. 
etc.). They were married in “The St 
Paul Cathedral” by the “Bishop of Lon- 
don and Canterbury,” and after they left 


the church Irene knelt with the earl be- 
fore the queen, who, with her suite, had 
arrived at the cathedral doors, and was 
so pleased that she threw a_ necklace 
around the bride’s neck. The queen’s 
party apparently included a second group 
of notables,: including the “Princess of 
Wales and her husband.” 5. &- 





The Public Library Situation in Chi- 
cago 


At a meeting of the Library board 
of the Chicago public library on April 
27, the office of librarian was declared 
to be vacant by expiration of appoint- 
ment. F. H. Hild has held the posi- 
tion for 22 years, having been con- 
nected with the library for 15 years 
previously. Carl B. Roden was named 
as acting librarian for 60 days, pend- 
ing a permanent appointment. City civil 
service under state law governs the po- 
sition, as it does the other positions in 
the library, though there is a measure 
before the present state legislature ex- 
empting the office of chief librarian from 
civil service governance. 

Nine former presidents and many 
prominent citizens protested against the 
proposed action, but the vote was unani- 
mous that a change was desirable. 

The board passed a resolution ex- 
pressing respect for the character o! 
Mr Hild and appreciation of what he 
had done and his loyalty displayed 
in his 22 years of service. 

A commission of five persons will be 
appointed to act with the civil service 
commission in finding a successor to Mr 
Hild. 





Information Wanted 


A question comes from the Public 
library of Santa Barbara, Cal., asking 
for a reply from some librarian who 
remembers in what magazine Letters 
of Erskine Richardson were published 
in the fall of 1908. An answer ad- 
dressed to Frances Burns Linn, Public 
library, Santa Barbara, will be appre- 
ciated. 
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Misleading Averages 


Speaking of the misleading of the 
general statement of averages, H. E. 
Legler, secretary of the Wisconsin li- 
brary commission, pointed out recently 
that the average wealth of one million- 
aire and nine penniless persons is $100,- 
ooo. But this does not make the nine 
men any richer. Similarly, the library 
conditions in a prominent state may be 
cited as an illustration: 





Total population of state........... 2,069,042 
Population of cities with 

NPDRATIES? o:sicid bares cceeieiwaess 866,000 
Population served by travel- 

ing: HDYAHES: sis che. ees 52,000 
Country people with access 

46 TIDTATIES) oxccicso esos 3% > 20,500 
Population with library privi- 

[2S OENES Sere OIC CC O COC 944,590 
Population without library 

HINES, Geen os caves ee tis esses 1,124,452 


According to official statistics there 
are in this state 580v. in free libraries 
to every thousand of the population. 
According to actual facts, certain groups 
of 1000 in this state have from two to 
Io times that number of books, while 
a million and a quarter of people have 
access to no libraries, and many of 
them do not see a book from the first 
day of January to the following Christ- 
mas. Conditions such as these, not ap- 
parent from official reports, but actualiy 
existent, have given to the public li- 
brary commissions a field of work wide 
in area and fruitful of soil. 

The library commissions have been 
at work for a long enough period now 


‘to estimate more accurately the results 


of their activities than was possible at 
first and facts and figures begin to tell 
a more definite story. 





Most persons know their failings 
very well, only they persist in giving 
them names different from those usually 
assigned by the rest of the world; and 
they compensate efor this mistake by 
naming, at first sight, with singular ac- 
curacy, these very same failings in 
others.—Sir Arthur Helps. 


Library Schools 
Drexel institute 


Alice L. Smith, class of ’04, was mar- 
ried March 8 to Joseph Inhoff Bing- 
ham. 

The annual dinner of the Library 
school association was held at Hotel 
Chelsea, Atlantic City, Saturday even- 
ing, March 20. There were 50 mem- 
bers present. 

Frances J. Olcott, director of Train- 
ing school for children’s librarians, 
Carnegie library, Pittsburg, visited the 
school on March to and spoke to the 
class on the wiork in her school. 

Nina E. Browne, secretary of the 
A. L. A. publishing board, lectured to 
the class on the work of the board on 
March 22. 

J. I. Wyer, jr, director of the New 
York state library, addressed the class 
on April 14. His subject was “Outside 
the walls.” 

The following library schools visited 
the institute: The Pratt institute li- 
brary class, on March 27, when a re- 
ception in the picture gallery of the 
institute gave the students an oppor- 
tunity to exchange experiences; Syra- 
cuse library school on April 10; New 
York state library school on April 13. 

The annual visit of our library school 
will be made May 5. The class will 
go to see the state library at Harris- 
burg and the libraries of Washington. 

AtIcE B. Kroecer, Director. 


Indiana 


The fate of the Indiana library school 
at this time is problematic. Miss Hoag- 
land, director of the school, had intro- 
duced into the last legislature a_ bill 
abolishing the library commission and 
the present state library board and 
creating a new board for those inter- 
ests which should take over the Indiana 
library school. This action was taken 
in direct opposition to the wishes of the 
trustees of th.e school, most of whom 
thereupon resigned, as they were not in 
sympathy with such a movement. The 
bill failed to pass in the legislature. 
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New York state library 


Important changes will be made in 
the junior cataloging course for the 
year 1909-10. The A. L. A. rules will 
be made the basis of the course, in- 
struction in classed cataloging will be 
deferred till the senior year and, in- 
stead of the 50 hours in actual catalog- 
ing in the New York state library now 
required of all juniors, 50 hours of 
actual practice in an approved library 
will be required. This will be in addi- 
tion to the two weeks’ library service 
in outside libraries required of all stu- 
dents who have not been in actual li- 
brary service before entering the 
school. 

Mary L. Jones, librarian of Bryn 
Mawr college, gave two lectures Feb- 
ruary 15-16. Detailed comparisons of 
public and college library were made 
and many illustrations given from Miss 
Jones’ experience in both kinds of li- 
brary work. 

Misses Carroll, Donnelly, Dougherty, 
Granger, Harper, Partridge and Raab 
of the Queensborough library attended 
the special lectures in children’s work 
given by Mr Anderson, Miss Eaton, 
Miss Olcott and Miss Hunt. 


Pratt institute 


Eighteen of the students of 1909 
started on the annual round of spring 
visits to libraries on March 27, this 
year, to Philadelphia and Washington. 
As these trips are always taken at the 
time of the spring vacation, they are 
optional on the part of the students, 
and the time is planned so that a con- 
siderable amount of free time for gen- 
eral sightseeing is available. 

Three days were spent in Philadel- 
phia, under the guidance of Miss Rath- 
bone. 

The Free library, and its Weidner, 
Spring Garden and West Philadelphia 
branches were visited, also the Drexel 
institute library and library school, and 
the library and archzological museum 
of Pennsylvania university. At Drexel 
institute, the party enjoyed a tea given 
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by the school, and at the archzological 
museum had the great pleasure of meet- 
ing Professor Hilprecht, who explained 
some of the treasures of the collection. 
On Sunday a party went out to Bryn 
Mawr college, and were shown the li- 
brary there. 

The libraries assigned for visiting in 
Washington were Library of Congress, 
Public library, the libraries of the de- 
partment of agriculture, Smithsonian 
institution, Georgetown university, Na- 
val observatory, Bureau of education, 
Medica! museum, and the office of the 
superintendent ‘of documents and the 
government printer. Free time was 


- occupied by boat-trips to Mt. Vernon, 


and trelley-trips to Alexandria, Arling- 
ton, Rock Creek Cemetery, Baltimore. 
Annapolis, and visits to the White 
House, the Monument, the Corcoran 
Gallery, Central market, the President’s 
church, etc. Whenever there was a 
moment unfilled by these, it was spent 
at the Capitol, listening to the tariff de- 
bate or at the Library of Congress, to 
see its evening lighting and work. Good 
weather, plenty of time, and the kind- 
ness of library hosts, made the week 
entirely successful. 

H. H. B. Meyer (1902), Chief bibli- 
ographer of the Library of Congress, 
and Mrs Meyer entertained the party 
at luncheon, including in the invitation 
all graduates of the school at work in 
the city, and the Rev. Henry J. Shan- 
delle, of Georgetown university library, 
also invited the party to luncheon on 
their day in Georgetown. An informal 
tea-drinking at the Public library meant 
a pleasant half-hour with the librarian 
and staff. 

The return journey was made April 
5, and the spring term began the next 
day. 

The visits to local libraries began on 
April 16, with one to the libraries of 
the Girls’ high school and Erasmus 
Hall high school. Other dates, sub- 
ject to revision, are: 

April 21. New York public library— 
new building. 
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April 23. Brooklyn public library— 
administration building and Leonard 
branch. 

April 30. Long Isiand Historical So- 
ciety. 

Brooklyn public 
branch. 

May 7. New York public iibrary— 
Chatham Square and Tompkins Square 
branches. 


library—Montague 


May 14. New York public library’ 


—Harlem and Washington Heights 
branches, 
May 21. Children’s museum and 


Brooklyn institute. 


May 28. Lenox library and Union : 


Settlement library. 

June 4. Newark public library. 

June 11. Society and mercantile li- 
braries. 

The school had the pleasure of en- 
tertaining the New York state library 
school on April 8, at a Kaffee Klatsch 
in the class-rooms. 

Thirteen of the class are working to- 
gether on a series of bulletins to be 
called “Children of other lands,” to be 
ready by the time of the institute ex- 
hibitions, the last of May. Three bul- 
letins, for adults, on “Immigration,” 
“The Tariff’ and “The woman ques- 
tion,’ and for children, on “African 
hunting-grounds,” “History of fire,” 
and “Ranch life in the Southwest,” 
will be made under supervision, to be 
left with the school as a guide for fu- 
ture bulletin-work. 

Entrance examinations for the class 
of 1910 will be given on June 11. 

The Alumni supper will take place 
on June 16, and commencement exer- 
cises on the evening of June 17. Last 
year about 80 were present at the sup- 
per, and it is hoped that an equal num- 
ber may be welcomed this year, as it 
is one of the pleasantest reunions of 
the year. is 

Janet Bird (’94) has been appointed 
assistant in the library of the University 
of Minnesota. 

Caroline F. Gleason (’04) announces 


her engagement to S. J. Humeston of 
Montana. 

Margarethe Fritz (’04), now libra- 
rian of one of the “popular” libraries 
of Berlin, had an article on the Pratt 
institute library and library school in 
the supplement to the Centralblatt fiir 
Volksbibliothekswesen for November 
and December, 1908. 

Marion L. Cowell (’o8) goes to the 
Carnegie library of Duquesne, Pa., as 
first assistant. 

The death of Enid Lynne (née Saun- 
ders) (’97) occurred on March 15, in 
Pittsburgh. 

W. H. Duncan (’or) has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Commercial high 
school, Brooklyn. 

Gilbert Ward (’08) goes to Cleveland 
in the fall as librarian of the Technical 
high school. 

Wisconsin 


Immediately after the end-semester 
examinations, January 28-February 2, 
the students left the library school to 
keep their appointments for field prac- 
thee. . 

Students who had not had previous 
library experience were assigned to the 
work of regular assistants in various 
libraries. Those with previous experi- 
ence, but needing independent work in 
cataloging, were given the opportunity 
in libraries which had never been cata- 
loged or where recent additions had 
not been catalogued, or where revision 
of an old catalog was necessary. Fif- 
teen different libraries have profited by 
the work of the students, not only in 
the way of actual work accomplished, 
but indirectly through the enthusiasm 
and inspiration of contact with students 
fresh from their class work. 

It is the policy of the commission 
to make field work especially strong 
during February and March, when the 
instructors can give time and thought 
to strengthening and broadening the 
work of many libraries throughout the 
state. More than 60 libraries were 
visited by the instructors of the school 
during this period. Many problems of 
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administration of wise expenditure of 
funds, of library technique, of book 
selection, of the development of new 
lines of work, were considered with 
local librarians and directors for secur- 
ing better results and greater efficiency 
of library work. Two institutes were 
held, one at Antigo, conducted by Miss 
Hazeltine, and one at Eau Claire, con- 
ducted by Mr Legler. Eighteen li- 
braries were represented at these two 
institutes and five students from the 
school. 

Both faculty and students return to 
the work of the spring term with antici- 
pations of its new and larger message. 
The faculty, because they have been 
again in touch with the actual condi- 
tions of library work, and the students, 
because they have had sufficient oppor- 
tunity to test the theories of class room 
instruction. There was a week’s vaca- 
tion for the students, and work was 
resumed on April 8. Not the least 
interesting and profitable result of field 
work are the class discussions of work 
done and methods used, with their com- 
parative efficiency. 

Personally conducted week-end trips 
will be made to various libraries by the 
class during the spring, taking the place 
this year of the customary tour of in- 
spection to libraries in large cities. 

Miss Hazeltine, preceptor of the 
school, and Mrs T. R. Brewitt of the 
staff of the instructional department, 
have been granted a three months’ leave 
of absence for a European trip. They 
sail the last of May for Naples, and 
will return early in September, sailing 
from Glasgow. Mrs H. P. Sawyer 
will serve as acting preceptor during 
the absence of Miss Hazeltine. 

Jeannette M. Drake has joined the 
staff of the instructional department. 
Miss Drake is a graduate of the Illinois 
library school, 1902. She was formerly 


with the Wisconsin library commission, 
but has since been librarian of the Jack- 
sonville (Ill.) public library, and spent 
nearly a year with the Oregon library 


commission. Her return to Wisconsin 
is welcomed by all. 

Esther Johnston, 1908, has resigned 
as assistant in the Wylie avenue branch 
of the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
to accept the librarianship of the Marsh- 
field (Wis.) public library. Miss Mary 
Bechaud, 1907, is serving as acting 
librarian at Marshfield until Miss John- 
ston can assume the duties. 

Ellen I. True, 1908, has resigned as 
librarian of the Wausau (Wis.) public 
library and has accepted a position in 
the Map and Manuscript department 
of the Wisconsin historical library. 
Mary E. Watkins, 1909, has been elected 
librarian at Wausau, but until she has 
completed her course of instruction in 
the library school, her place is filled by 
Helen Turvill, 1908. 


Summer schools 
Indiana 

The eighth summer library school 
conducted by the Public library com- 
mission of Indiana will be held at Earl- 
ham college, Richmond, Ind., June 21- 
July 30. Earlham college is delightfully 
situated for a summer school. In ad- 
dition to the excellent library facilities 
at the college, there are several pub- 
lic libraries near by which will prove in- 
teresting to library students. The col- 
lege authorities will grant a two-fifths 
credit to all who complete the Summer 
library school work. 

Those in charge of the instruction in 
the library school this year will be 
Chalmers Hadley, secretary Public li- 
brary commission of Indiana, director ; 
Florence Rising Curtis, instructor in 
University of [Illinois library school; 
Carrie E. Scott, assistant organizer 
Public library commission; William 
Murray Hepburn, librarian of Purdue 
university library. 

A new feature of the school this 
year will be a two weeks’ course in 
United States documents, conducted by 
Mr Hepburn, librarian of Purdue uni- 
versity. Special students will be admit- 
ted to this work in addition to those en- 
rolled for the regular six weeks’ course. 
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Living expenses at the Summer li- 
brary school will be unusually low, as 
the college provides room and board for 
$20 for the six weeks. 

Full information regarding the Sum- 
mer library school and its work may 
be obtained by writing to Chalmers 
Hadley, secretary Public library com- 
mission, Indianapolis, Ind. 


lowa 


The Iowa library commission will 
hold a summer school for library train- 
ing as a department of the State uni- 
versity at Iowa City, June 21-July 31. 

Admission to the school is open to 
those holding library positions or under 
definite appointment to positions, who 
must file written applications in ad- 
vance, the blank for which may be ob- 
tained from the director of the school. 
Daily instruction will be given in the 
fundamental subjects relating to library 
organization and methods, accompanied 
by practice work which will be care- 
fully revised and criticized. A special 
course in work with children will be 
given by Edna Lyman of Oak Park, 
[ll., in last two weeks of the course. 
Lectures will be given during the ses- 
sion by visitors on general library sub- 
jects, and the codperation of the State 
university affords the students the help 
of Librarian Malcolm G. Wyer and the 
head cataloger, Harriet E. Howe. 

The tuition fee will be $10 for the 
regular course including the library 
work with children. Fee for this course 
alone will be $5. Commodious quarters 
have been provided for the accommoda- 
tion of the students and_ instructors. 
Specific information will be sent to 
prospective students on application to 
Alice S. Tyler, secretary, Iowa li- 
brary commission, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Minnesota 


The summer school for the Minne- 
sota library commission will be held at 
the University of Minnesota June 2t- 
July 31. The course is open to those 
holding positions or under definite ap- 
pointment to positions. No tuition fee 


is charged students holding positions in 
Minnesota. A fee of $10 will be paid 
by those attending the school from 
other states. Martha Wilson, librarian 
of the commission, and Miriam E, 
Carey, organizer of the commission, 
will give the lectures on library econ- 
omy. Harriet Wood, librarian of Pub- 
lic library, Cedar Rapids, will give the 
course in book selection and use of 
books. Full information may be had 
on application to the Free library com- 
mission, St Paul, Minn. 


New York 


The summer session of the New 
York state library school will be held 
June g-July 21. Following the policy 
of the past two years, the course will 
be general, including lectures and prac- 
tice work in general library economy, 
and children’s work. The lectures on 
Book selection will be given by Miss 
Bacon and Miss Wheeler. A. L. Peck, 
Gloversville, will give lectures on Book- 
buying and The small-town library. 
Miss Brown, state organizer, will give 
eight lectures on Administration of 
small libraries, and Mr Walter those 
on Reference work and Binding. The 
lectures on Children’s work will be 
given by Miss Lyman of Oak Park, 
Ill., and Miss Eaton of Albany. These 
lectures will be open only to students 
in the general course. 

A special course in Government docu- 
ments and reference work by the di- 
rector, James I. Wyer, jr, and the vice- 
director, F. K. Walter, will be given 
if six applications are received by May 
15. This cannot be combined with the 
general summer course. Other special 
courses may be offered if a sufficient 
number of requests for any special sub- 
ject is received. 

Only those applicants will be admit- 
ted who are in paid library positions 
or who have definite written appoint- 
ments to such positions. A fee of $20 
for the entire course is charged to 
students outside the state; no tuition is 
charged those who are engaged in 
work in the state. Applications for 
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admission or for more detailed infor- 
mation should be addressed to Edna 
M. Sanderson, registrar, New York 
state library school, Albany, N. Y. 





In libraries where the funds will not 
permit the publication or issuance of 
lists of references on the various topics 
of current interest which are so useful 
to the library staff as well as the gen- 
eral public typewritten or written lists 
posted on a bulletin board and placed 
in a conspicuous part of the building, 
will be found invaluable. This is now 
being done in a public library in Bal- 
timore, Md., and is meeting with much 
approval. Lists on all topics of the 
day are prepared; for instance, a list 
posted about the time of the homecom- 
ing of the fleet, was largely made up of 
the latest and best articles on the fleet, 
to be found in the magazines, and 
proved quite a time-saving scheme, as 
many patrons of the library depend 
largely on the clerks of the reference 
department to assist them in looking up 
articles. At present a series of lectures 
on art are being given in the city, and 
a list giving the titles and shelf numbers 
of the books recommended by the lec- 
turer to his audiences is on the bulletin 
board, ready for their use when they 
come to the library, and since we have 
not open stacks, and many of the pub- 
lic do not take the trouble to learn how 
to use the catalogs, the bulletin board 
has proven a boon.—Miss C. E. Codd. 





Books for Distribution 


Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

Please let it be known that we have 
good copies of the following which we 
would like to sell for a small amount, 
but would rather give away where they 
are needed than to store them, as long 
as we have no use for them: 

A. L. A. index to general literature; old 
edition. 

Hoyt’s cyclopedia of practical quotations; 
old edition. 

Century magazines, May, 1887, to April, 


1888. 
Public Library, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Interesting Things in Print 


The H. R. Huntting Company of 
Springfield, Mass., has issued a very 
attractive little book-mark on which is 
given a list of 100 of the best novels 
and other little bits of bait for readers. 
It is complimentary and may be had 
for the asking. 


The Connecticut public library com- 
mission has prepared “A list of novels 
and children’s stories recommended for 
libraries receiving the state grant.” It 
is issued as a Connecticut public library 
document and may be had from the 
commission at Hartford. 


Those who have been trying to get 
the back number of Library Notes, 
containing library receipts, will find 
much of the material it contains in the 
March number of Library World, in 
an article prepared by George Macleod 
of the Glasgow public libraries. 


The next number of News Notes of 
California Libraries will not be issued 
until some time in May. By so doing 
it will be possible to give a full ac- 
count of the annual meeting of the 
California Library Association without 
issuing a separate number for that pur- 
pose. 

The Iowa Library Quarterly, Num- 
ber 16, contains the papers read at the 
meeting of the Iowa library association 
in which there is considerable discus- 
sion of nature books and books on use- 
ful arts, by those who are authority on 
these subjects. The papers form an 
interesting and helpful “appraisal of 
literature” in these lines. 


“The community and the citizen,” by 
Arthur W. Dunn of Indiana, published 
by D. C. Heath & Co., ought to be at 
the service, in duplicate copies, of every 
children’s library in the country. In a 
most interesting but simple manner, the 
little volume tells of the relative duties 
of the community and the citizen in a 
way that while interesting, is informa- 
tional and which will bring an added 
respect for law and government to the 
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mind of the young who in this later 
day are too prone to take things for 
granted. 


The second volume of the Magazine 
Subject Index, 1908, has been issued by 
Boston Book Company. This volume 
contains about three-fourths more peri- 
odicals than the first volume, of which 
it is a supplement brought down to 
1909. Some of the new entries are 
The Bibliophile, New Music Review, 
Oxford and Cambridge Review, Queens 
Quarterly and Recreation. No one of 
the 120 periodicals indexed is included 
in the Readers’ Guide or in the A. L. I. 


The history of the New York So- 
ciety library, founded in 1754 and in- 
corporated under royal charter from 
the crown of Great Britain, has been 
published, with a full account of li- 
brary development in all phases, as ob- 
served in this institution as related to 
other literary and educational organi- 
zations of the city. The opening chap- 


‘ter treats of libraries in colonial New 


York from 1700 on, and _ introduces 
original material. The author is Aus- 
tin Baxter Keep, of Columbia univer- 
sity. 

Katharine B. Judson, N. Y. ’o4- 
’o5, has published a book, through 
A. C. McClurg & Co., “Montana, the 
land of shining mountains,’ written 
for children. The little volume is his- 
torical in character, but written in a 
descriptive vein, which makes an ap- 
pealing story. Indians, fort life, Cus- 
ter’s last fight, trappers, pony express 
riders, and the gold fever, furnish ma- 
terial romantic and picturesque. The 
volume contains maps, Montana bibli- 
ography, photographic illustrations, and 
the State constitution. It has been 
officially adopted for use in the schools 
of Montana. 


The Library of Congress has sent out 
a “Want list of, American historical 
serials.” It expresses the desire of the 
Library of Congress to get particulars 
as to the history of the material listed. 
It, also, desires not only the missing 


numbers mentioned, but any suggestion 
as to the way they can be obtained, in- 
formation as to suspension, irregulari- 
ties in publication or in numbering, etc. 
Librarians are invited to notify the Li- 
brary of Congress of any duplicates at 
their disposal that will aid in the com- 
pletion of the library sets and also to 
send lists of wants on their own ac- 
count, to be supplied from a set of 
duplicates owned by the Library of 
Congress and available for exchange. 


Houghton, Mifflin Company have 
added to their edition of the Cambridge 
poets, the poetical works of John Dry- 
den, edited by George R. Noyes, Ph. D., 
of the University of California. The 
contents are arranged chronologically 
and exceedingly great care was given 
their preparation to produce a complete 
collection of Dryden’s writings as far 
as possible. The volume includes all 
the material attributed to the poet with 
any show of reason except his dramas 
and a few hymns. Quite a number of 
Dryden’s critical essays are also in- 
cluded. Dr Noyes is quite generous in 
his expression of gratitude to the li- 
brary authorities, for their assistance to 
him in the preparation of his manu- 
scripts, The illustrations and makeup 
of the book, generally, are not below the 
high standard maintained in the Cam- 
bridge edition of the poets. 


Among the Lincoln material of the 
year is a little book, “Life of Lincoln 
for boys and girls,’ by Charles W. 
Moores of Indiana and published by 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, 60 cents 
net. 

The narrative assumes a more dig- 
nified tone than is usual with authors 
of such works. While in no way be- 
littling the hardships in the early life 
of the great emancipator, emphasis is 
rather laid on the dignity and com- 
mendable traits of character and opin- 
ions, in a sane admiration of the 
author. 

Several members of Mr Moores’ 
family were engaged in the tremendous 
affairs of the Civil war and the author 
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had the benefit of family history and 
knowledge of events of the early ’60’s 
in shaping his story of the life of Lin- 
coln. The result has been a volume 
that will tend to reflection and serious 
consideration of the elements in the 
character of the great Lincoln. 


The Cornell reading course for farm- 
ers’ wives (published by the New 
York state college of agriculture, Cor- 
nell university, Ithaca, N. Y.), new 
series, I: Sanitation, No. 3, contains a 
forty-two-page paper: The laundry, by 
Flora Rose. It is well illustrated, com- 
prehensive, and altogether the kind of 
paper very often wanted in a library— 
and very often missed. It includes in 
its scope every actual and conceivable 
question connected with the. laundry, 
from soap-making to the removal of 
stains, and from the action of chemicals 
on various textile fabrics to the art of 
ironing. We do not know how far 
the gratuitous distribution of this prac- 
tical and useful paper extends, but it 
should form a welcome addition to the 
648 shelf in any library. 





Free to College and Public Libraries 


A recent action of the Executive 
committee of the National association 
of charities and correction authorizes 
the secretary to offer to public and col- 
lege libraries, without charge, except 
for shipment, copies of the volumes for 
years of which there is a surplus sup- 
ply on hand. For some of these a 
charge for binding will also be neces- 
sary. The list of surplus copies avail- 
able under this order is as follows: 
Free, except freight, etc., the volumes 
for 1889, 1894, 1895, 1899, 1904. With 
a charge of 30 cents per volume for 
binding, in addition to freight, etc., the 
volumes for 1891, 1892, 1893, 1897, 
1898, 1900, I9OI. 

Other publications of the association 
with their indexes are for sale. 

Address Alexander Johnson, secre- 
tary, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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News from the Field 
East 


The widow of the late John Hay will 
equip the map room of the new John 
Hay memorial library at Brown univer- 
sity during the coming year. 


Walter B. Briggs, for some time ref- 
erence librarian in the Brooklyn public 
library, has been appointed librarian of 
Trinity college at Hartford, Conn. He 
succeeds W. N. Carlton, who will take 
charge of Newberry library, Chicago, 
July 1. 

The report of the Public library of 
Attleborough (Mass.) notes the entire 
satisfaction of the system of open 
shelves, with a circulation of 31,113 v. 
adults and 12,219 v. in the children’s 
department. During the year 12 ex- 
hibits were held by the library as a 
member of the Library art club. The 
Library aid association of the town 
has voted the library $300 to be used 
for the work of extension; 3,017 bor- 
rowers are registered. 


The report of Librarian Lane oi 
Harvard university notes the increased 
convenience and comfort afforded by 
the enlargement of the library quarters. 
The additions to the college library dur- 
ing the year were 18,716v., 699 maps 
and 16,882 pamphlets. The report 
records many gifts both of books and 
money. The need of more experienced 
assistants in the departmental libraries 
is noted. The use of books at Gore 
hall was 63,267v. lent and 21,396v. 
used in the library. During the year 
577 admission cards to the bookstack 
were used. Cards added to the catalog, 


41,533. 

The Public library of Malden, Mass., 
according to the 1907 report of the 
Massachusetts library commission, ranks 
twelfth in record of home use of books, 
while the city is the seventeenth in pop- 
ulation and fifteenth in valuation among 
the cities and towns of the state. Its 
chief source of income is from its en- 
dowment funds, the city furnishing only 
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about one-fifth of the money expended. 
In spite of this fact, a decrease was 
made in the city appropriation in 1908. 
With this decrease and a nine per cent 
increase in circulation, and as large an 
increase’ in library use of books, cer- 
tain retrenchments were necessary. 

The school library department is do- 
ing good work, but needs more co- 
operation on the part of the teachers to 
make it most effective. 

The total use of books was 187,773, 
of which the books recorded as for 
home circulation was 149,799. The to- 
tal number of cards in use is now 1I5,- 
804 (not the 140,000 which the report 
of the Los Angeles library credits this 
library with). 


Central Atlantic 


Elisabeth Hardman, N.- Y., 1907-8, 
has been appointed assistant in the Car- 
negie library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dr Osler of Toronto will be the 
chief speaker at the dedication of the 
new library of the Johns Hopkins hos- 
pital, Baltimore. The dedicatory exer- 
cises are announced for May 13-15. 


Laura E. Babcock resigned from the 
Syracuse university library, February 1, 
to take charge of a technical reference 
library just being established by the 
H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Syracuse, N. Y. 


Jacob H. Schiff of New York has 
presented to the New York public li- 
brary the famous Tissot collection of 
Old Testament paintings. There are 
370 of these, for which Mr Schiff paid 
something like $37,000. The chief con- 
ditions of the gift are that the collec- 
tion be kept in its entirety in one place 
and that that place shall finally be the 
new library building. The pictures vary 
in size and shape. 


Dr James H. Canfield, librarian of 
Columbia university, New York, died 
on March 29 of apoplexy, superinduced 
by shock occasioned by a street car 
collision in New York city several 
days before. The funeral services were 


held March 31, in St Paul’s chapel, 
according to instructions left by him- 
self. The funeral was the first held in 
the new University chapel. The serv- 
ices were conducted by President But- 
ler. In accordance with his expressed 
will, his body was cremated. 


Charles Welsh, the well-known au- 
thority on the history of children’s 
literature, and expert on the subject 
of reading for the young of all ages, 
is, after 15 years of residence in Bos- 
ton, about to take up an important edi- 
torial position with the International 
Correspondence School at Scranton, 
Pa., where he will have charge of a 
new department which he is to create 
and develop under the auspices of 
that important and powerful organiza- 
tion. 


Edith Brinkmann, for many years 
librarian in charge of the H. Josephine 
Widener branch of the Free library 
of Philadelphia, resigned her position 
March 23 and formed connection with 
3ailey, Banks & Biddle Co. of Phila- 
delphia. Frank D. Baugher of the 
Wissahickon branch, succeeds Miss 
Brinkmann. Miss Brinkmann has given 
up also the work of compiling the 
check list of incunabula for the Bibli- 
ographical society of America. This 
work will be carried on by Margaret 
W. Righter under the supervision of 
Librarian Thompson of the Free library. 


The report of the New Jersey public 
library commission touches especially 
upon the work with the prison libraries. 
The collection of 2438 books is oper- 
ated on the traveling library plan, the 
size of the libraries sent out varying 
from 25 v. in the smaller jails to 
250 v. in the Girl’s home and the two 
penitentiaries. The libraries are chiefly 
books on useful arts, travel, biography 
and adventure. Forty-nine new trav- 
eling library stations were established 
during the year. The number of new 
stations is limited only by the lack of 
funds. One-half of the traveling libra- 
ries go to the Farmers’ granges, many 
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of which provide reading rooms with 
magazines and a few reference books 
in addition to the traveling libraries. 
The Woman’s federation of clubs of 
the state raised the money to pay for 
a librarian to take charge of six travel- 
ing library stations at out-of-the-way 
points. The commission has also es- 
tablished a system by which books for 
special study are loaned to individuals. 
Reference questions are answered by 
mail for the rural communities. Ex- 
hibits on useful arts have also been 
made up and loaned to the granges and 
the schools. The regular summer school 
has been conducted with success. 

The usual work of the commission 
has also gone forward. 


An exhibition held in the print gal- 
leries of the New York public library, 
April 5-12, was along somewhat dif- 
ferent lines from the usual. It was an 
exhibition of “Animals in black and 
white” and gave an opportunity to 
compare the work of different artists 
on the same subject, as lions and tigers 
by Delacroix, Barye, Muyden and Bon- 
heur. The exhibition included original 
as well as reproduced etchings and 
lithographs. It presented artists of 
widely varying style and exemplified 
many fashions in art. It was an object 
lesson in the development of art meth- 
ods and the change of taste. 

Another interesting exhibit held was 
that of Spenceley’s work in book-plates. 


Central 


Ida F. Wright, Illinois ’04, has been 
appointed assistant librarian of the Lin- 
coln library at Springfield, Ill. 


Mayme Batterson, Illinois ’o8, who 
has been organizing the library of Mt 
Morris college, Mt Morris, IIl., has 
been appointed librarian of the Pendle- 
ton (Ore.) public library. 


Margaret Dunbar, Illinois ’o2, who, 
since completing her work at the IIli- 
nois school, has been librarian of the 
Western Illinois state normal school at 
Macomb, Ill., is spending a_ three 
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months’ leave of absence in Denver, 
Colo. Miss Dunbar’s work is being 
carried on by Fanny R. Jackson, Illinois 
‘03, assistant librarian. 


The report of the Toledo (Ohio) 
public library for 1908 gives the num- 
ber of books added during the year, 
7852; number of volumes in the li- 
brary, 8289; total number of borrow- 
ers, 22,335; total circulation for home 
use, 405,918 v., of which 64,839 v. 
were from deposit stations. The library 
has reached its limit for space and the 
building is overcrowded. The fund 
for the library is less than $25,000. 


The public library of Galena, IIl., 
loses one of its valuable patrons in the 
death of Mrs B. F. Felt, wife of the 
founder of that library, who passed 
away April 4. She was always inter- 
ested, not only in the library, but in 
every avenue of helpfulness to the com- 
munity, devoting not only money but 
time and effort to the work. She was 
a liberal contributor to the Galena pub- 
lic library from its foundation in 1894. 


The annual report of the Oberlin 
(Ohio) college library shows 19,882 v. 
and 5686 pamphlets added during 
the year; total number of books in 
library, 98,856 and 99,435 pamphlets; 
circulation, 30,468 v. and 1536 borrow- 
ers; total readers, 147,247, a daily aver- 
age for entire year of 482. During the 
year a new building was erected at 
cost of $155,000, the gift of Andrew 
Carnegie. The moving of 100,000v. 
and about the same number of pam- 
phlets was accomplished in four weeks 
by ten college students at an expense 
of $250. 


The fourteenth annual report of the 
John Crerar library gives the total use 
for 1908 as 389,000 v. and periodicals; 
130,000 visitors; 232,400 v. and 66,000 
pamphlets in the library; 2889 periodi- 
cals and 6365 other serial publications 
are received currently. The income for 
the year was $517,667, of which $143,- 
377. was dispersed by voucher and 
$337,678 was invested. The operating 
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expenses for the year were $140,538, 
leaving a surplus for the year 1908 of 
$75,562. 

The library of the University of IlIli- 
nois at Urbana has a very large piece 
of catalog work to be finished by Sep- 
tember 1. Catalogers at this time of the 
year are indeed very scarce and hard 
to be obtained, specially for the tem- 
porary work offered by the university. 
Arrangements have been made, there- 
fore, by which the students who have 
been attending the school at Indianap- 
olis will go to Urbana with their in- 
structor in cataloging, Miss Carothers, 
herself formerly a student in the Illi- 
nois library school, and will assist dur- 
ing April and May in the special cata- 
log work of the university library, 
which is being rushed through. For 
this they will receive a salary sufficient 
to cover their room and board. The 
work will be revised by Miss Carothers 
and the practice which they will receive 
in this line of work will undoubtedly 
be of advantage to them in the future. 

These workers will have no connec- 
tion with the Illinois library school, 
however, and are only expected to do 
the work laid out for them in the 
regular catalog department of the uni- 
versity, quite a separate thing from the 
library school. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Dubuque, Ia., shows a circula- 
tion of 112,381 v., an increase of 5652 
over last year; 1611 v. were added, 
making a total of 24,362—exclusive of 
11,500 government publications, 1150 
new cards; total, 11,760. School li- 
braries are now in use in one parochial 
and six public schools, deposit stations 
have been established in all of the en- 
gine houses, the street car barns, and 
a boys’ club in one of the churches. 
Weekly story hours are now held in- 
stead of the monthly ones of last year. 
Two exhibits of note have been held— 
during Home-Coming Week the D. A. 
R. held an exhibit in the historical 


room. <A large collection of historical 
and pioneer interest was loaned for the 
occasion. The annual art exhibit un- 
der the auspices of the Woman’s club 
was held in the art room. The collec- 
tion of original oil paintings and water 
colors included examples of the best 
works of the modern artists. The list 
of periodicals has been greatly increased 
through the generosity of “Library 
Friend,” who donated $100 for addi- 
tional magazines and newspapers. By 
the will of the late Senator Allison the 
library has been made a beneficiary to 
the extent of $1000. 


West 


Notwithstanding the remodeling of 
the Carnegie library building at Okla- 
homa City, which has occupied most of 
the past year, the City library of Okla- 
homa City reports a year of active 
work. The circulation has been 47,- 
767 v., with registration cards in force 
10,302. There has been spent $1717 
for books and periodicals. 


The St. Louis (Mo.) public library 
accomplished its nioviie from the roonis 
which it had occupied for 15 years to 
its new quarters diagonally across the 
street in 13 days, during which time the 
library remaimed oven to tne public. 

Its collection consists of 220,000 books 
and 75,000 pamphlets, together with 
furniture and general supplies. <A 
wooden scaffold with an elevator was 
erected along the side of the building, 
with platforms at the library floors. 
The elevator was loaded with furniture 
or trucks of books and unloaded at the 
bottom onto a plank walk extending 
across the street and into the new build- 
ing. The public suffered some incon- 
venience for a few days, but it was not 
serious. All people who wanted books 
received them with comparatively small 
delay. 

In the new quarters, the library 
doubles its former space. The space 
given the children’s department has 
been increased at least fivefold. 
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South 


The number of card holders added 
to the borrowers’ list at the Public li- 
brary, Jacksonville, Fla., during 1908 
was 2837, making the total number of 
cards in force 10,589. 

Under the provisions of the ‘act 
passed by the general assembly of Ten- 
nessee for the creation of a State li- 
brary commission, the State librarian 
and the State superintendent of public 
instruction are ex-officio members. 
Governor Patterson has appointed as 
the three other members of the com- 
mission, Mary Hannah Johnson, libra- 
rian of the Carnegie library of Nash- 
ville, Mrs W. D. Beard of Memphis and 
G. H. Baskette of Nashville. The 
office of the commission will be in the 
State librarian’s office. 


The North Carolina library commis- 
sion was organized April 8, as follows: 
Chairman, Louis R. Wilson, librarian, 
University of North Carolina; secre- 
tary, Mrs Annie Smith Ross, Char- 
lctte; treasurer, Dr Charles Lee Smith 
of the publishing firm of Edwards & 
Broughton. 

Other members of the commission are 
Dr James T. Joyner, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, and M. I. 
Sherrill, state librarian. The headquar- 
ters of the commission will be in the 
State library and in charge of a state 
organizer. The appropriation for the 
year is $1500. 

Pacific Coast 


Minnie M. Oakley, for many years 
connected with the Wisconsin historical 
library, has been appointed head of the 
catalog department of the Public li- 
brary of Seattle, Wash. 

Janet H. Nunn, N. Y., 1905-6, has 
resigned her position as librarian of the 
Carnegie library at Kalispell, Mont., to 
become librarian of the High school li- 
brary at Spokane, Wash. 


Mrs Estelle. Deffenbaugh, librarian 
of Spokane, Wash., has resigned her 
position, to take effect September 1. 
She has inherited, with her children, 


$100,000 through the death of a rela- 
tive. 


The fourteenth annual report of the 
Public library of Spokane, Wash., 
records a circulation of 162,345 v., 10,- 
105 card holders, with 27,083 books on 
the shelves; 17 branch libraries at dif- 
ferent schools are reported, each school 
branch having from 100 to 500 books 
according to the number of pupils en- 
rolled. 


A county library law was passed by 
the legislature of California last month. 
Authority is given under this law to the 
county commissioner to contract with 
the nearest city libraries to supply ail 
county residents, wherever located, with 
books without charge, or the commis- 
sioners may establish a separate county 
library, to be maintained by taxation of 
rural property only, and whose books 
shall be circulated only in regions out- 
side of cities which maintain libraries 
of their own. Librarians of these 
county libraries must be technically 
qualified for their duties, and be duly 
accredited by the State library before 
they can be appointed to their positions. 

The annual appropriation for the 
work was increased to $60,000. An- 
other enactment provided that every 
community may levy hereafter any de- 
sired tax for its library. California 
hereafter stands in the front rank of 
progressive library states, with such a 
law on its books. 

In a comment on the law it is pointed 
out that the area of California is a 
large factor in this matter. The New 
England states pride themselves on their 
library facilities, but their entire extent 
covers but two-fifths the area of Cali- 
fornia. Massachusetts is but a trifle 
larger than the county of Los Angeles. 


Canada 


The addition to the Carnegie library 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, was opened to 
the public March 11, with appropriate 
ceremonies. Addresses were made by 
Mayor Evans and Dr Rose. The addi- 
tion cost $39,000. 
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Accuracy and 
Efficiency 


These are the distinctive characteristics of our library service. 


For many years we have conducted a special department devoted 
to the interests of libraries, which has been unusually successful 
in handling LIBRARY ORDERS. Our facilities are unsurpassed, 
as with our experience and our enormous book stock — which is 
more complete and more comprehensive than that of any other 
establishment in the entire country, covering every branch of 
literature and all grades of books — we are enabled to make the 
fullest possible shipments with the utmost despatch, and at 


the most satisfactory prices. 


PuBLic LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and 
UNIVERSITIES find it to their advantage 
to place their book orders with us. 


The attention of librarians is directed to the new and enlarged 
form of our MONTHLY BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. 
The brief annotations, descriptions, or table of contents accom- 
panying each title, make this one of the most valuable aids 


to intelligent book selection. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. MecCLURG & CO. 


215-221 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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American Library Association 


Publishing Board 
34 Newbury Street BOSTON, MASS. 





Photographic Reprint Cards 

The Publishing Board has begun to issue printed catalog cards for 
photographic reprints of modern language texts before-1660 contained in 
American College libraries. The first shipment contains cards for 68 pub- 
lished facsimiles and 18 facsimiles of which there is only one copy. Each 
card gives the names of the libraries in which the facsimile is to be found. 
Two cards are furnished for each title at the rate of three cents per title. 
Price of the first shipment of 86 titles is $2.58. Only a limited number of 
sets has been printed. 

Cards for the Smithsonian report of 1907 are ready for distribution. 
Price, $1.16. A few sets remain of the report for 1906. Price, $1.08. 

Cards for volumes 1-7 of Old South Leaflets are still in stock. Price, 


$2.95. 
List of Subject Headings 


The manuscript for the new edition will not be completed for several 
months. The Board, therefore, will print a limited number of the old edi- 
tion. Price, $2.00. 


A. L. A. Handbooks 


Price 15 cents each. 


4 Aids in book selection, Kroeger. 

3 Management of traveling libraries, Bullock. 
2 Cataloging for small libraries, Hitchler. 

1 Essentials in library administration, Stearns. 


A. L. A. Catalog Rules 


Author and title entries. Price, 60 cents. 


Guide to Reference Books = 2y Kroeger. 
Price, $1.50. 


A. L.A. Booklist 


$1.00 a year for 10 numbers. Single copies 15 cents. 

A guide to the selection of the best new books for small libraries. 
The list is fully annotated and gives help to librarians in classification, the 
assignment of subject headings and the Library of Congress numbers. 
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The Kind of Books That Librarians Want 


The GARDEN of GIRLS. Zy Marian A. Hitton. A book that will interest girls, but 
neitber sensational nor sentimental. Just a real, entertaining. wholesome story. The 
illustrations illustrate, and are bound in with the well-printed text. 

The STATESMANSHIP of ANDREW JACKSON, Edited by Francis NEwTon THORPE, 
Ph. D., LL.D, The only collection ever published of Jackson's writings—as interesting 
to the intelligent reader as it is valuable to the student. Well printed and bound and 
properly edited and annotated—with a good index and a comprehensive bibliography. 

Either of these books will be sent to Public Libraries onapproval. 


Send for “The Librarian’s Creed,” Free. It will certainly interest and probably edify you 
THE TANDY-THOMAS CO., 31-33 East 27th Street, New York 








Ernst Hertzberg & Sons 


THE MONASTERY MILL BINDERY 


601-607 East Belmont Avenue - - - CHICAGO 








Forty years’ experience in library bookbinding. Facilities for handling 
consignments rapidly. Best construction and 
Gold Medal best materials. St, Louis, 1904 














@, We will promptly furnish, upon request, designs 
and estimates for additional furniture and supplies 
needed by libraries already partly equipt. We 
call particular attention to our modern forms of 
display racks for new books, magazine 
racks, newspaper racks, settees, win- 
dow seats, bulletin boards and umbrella 
racks at moderate cost and of Library Bureau 


quality. 


Library Bureau 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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DRAWING-INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING-INK 
ENGROSSING-INK 


xz 9 ) TAURINE MUCILAGE 
livid HIGGINS PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
—= DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
e LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


ARE THE FINEST AND BEST GOODS OF THEIR KIND 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives and 
adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and withal so efficient. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


Branches: Chicago, London 271 Ninth St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











A Catalog of’ Selected Fiction 


We have compiled from a number of accredited lists of fiction a very com- 
plete, and we believe a very satisfactory catalog. This catalog we 
purpose to publish in four standard editions, of 800, 1200, 1600 
and 2000 titles, respectively. 


Libraries desiring abridgements of any of the four regular editions will be 
supplied in lots of 1000 or more at the same prices as for stock 
editions. For special editions in which additions are required an 
extra charge per book is made. All editions are printed with or 
without Cutter Numbers. 


The complete catalog, 2000 titles, with or without Cutter numbers, is now 
ready ; also the edition of 800 titles, without Cutter numbers. 
With Cutter numbers, 5x7% inches, 147 p.; without Cutter 


numbers, 33x63 inches, 172 p. Single copies prepaid, 25c. 
Quantity price furnished on application. 


The H. W. Wilson Company, Minneapolis 
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Gold Medal NE v\ BOOKS Diplome d’honneur 
St. Louis, 1904 Supplied Ready Liege, 1905 


BOUND IN 
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CEDRIC CHIVERS’ PATENT 
DURO-FLEXILE BINDING 


Bound from the quires in the manner best adapted to the needs of 
the varying qualities and thicknesses of paper. Many different 
methods of sewing. 








ALL MATERIALS, AND 


Grand Prix Grand Prix 
THE CRAFTSMANSHIP 
Milan, 1906 OF THE BEST. London, 1908 




















No other advertised Binding is similarly adapted to the varied papers of Modern Books 








CEDRIC CHIVERS, Ltd. 
911-913 Atlantic Avenue. - Brooklyn, M. YY, 











OUR LIBRARY SERVICE 


We have recently supplemented our service to libraries, by procuring 
Out-of-Print and Scarce Books, and by importing English books. 

Our Educational Catalogue contains a full list of Supplementary 
Reading, indicating the grade to which each title is adapted. 

Our Clearance Catalogue contains overstock at special prices, and 
an alphabetical arrangement by authors of all cheap editions of Recent Pop- 
ular Fiction and Standard Library 12mos in one list. 

. Our Library Catalogue of 3500 approved titles, following A. L. A. 
lines, is of great convenience to small libraries. 

Our Monthly Bulletin notices promptly every new book of importance. 

These Catalogues are sent on request. . 

Three notable features of our service are: 


PROMPTNESS, THOROUGHNESS and LOW PRICES 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
30 E. 17th Street, New York 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


W® invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and 
complete stock of English and American books of all publishers 
supplied at the lowest market rates. 








SEND FOR CATALOGS 








FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention 
given to obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors 
and literary affairs, with a special department for matters of interest 
to LIBRARIANS, will be sent free to any library on application. 








BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker Book Stores in Philadelphia and New York do a combined book business almost double 
that of any other concern in the trade. ; -_ 

This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 
tion is constantly securing. It is why LIBRARIES can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 
editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 

ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured, if obtainable anywhere. Send for the Wanamaker 
BOOK CATALOGUE. All inquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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ISSUE CATALOGUES r 
and BARGAIN SHEETS ESTHER CRAWFORD 
A clear presentation of the princi- 
A Prominent Librarian recently said: “Your ] | f ki d | 
catalogues are the most attractive that come to us, pal rules for making a card cata og. 
and,as a whole, your prices are the most reasonable.” Illustrated by sample cards 
It ber haa a Price 25 cents, postpaid 
——READ THEM—— LIBRARY BUREAU 


If you do not receive them, drop us a line. 






































